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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


T is believed the Scrutin de Liste will pass the Senate. The 

Senators do not like it, but they fear to make M. Gambetta an 
enemy, and they are basing their resistance on a clause in the 
Bill which gives the Chamber fifty more Deputies, and will, so 
far, alter the proportions of the Houses when they sit together 
for Constitutional revisions. This form of resistance is not 
very real, as the clause could be omitted; and the electors, espe- 


— pin the great towns, are beginning to approve the Bill, 


sh has, moreover, been enthusiastically adopted by the 
Extremists. M. Gambetta is visiting Cahors, his birth-place, 
‘where he is received like an emperor, and where the town offered 
him an address, in which these words occur :—‘‘ Your ambition 
has been talked of, and you have been charged with wanting to 
agorp a dictatorship, but your ambition has no other object 
than the greatness and prosperity of France. Your dictator- 
ship is that of genius, reason, and eloquence, which you have a 


_ tight to wield, and from which your enemies, no more than your 


friends, can estape.” M. Gambetta acknowledged himself 
“touched by this greeting.” Clearly, France intends him to 
govern, as ten years ago we predicted would be the case. The 
young men of 1870 are governing in 1881, and they know only 
one figure,—the one-eyed man who did not despair of France. 


The Tunis affair is practically over for all but France. The 
British Government cannot oppose, except in words, for the 
Tories are pledged by Lord Salisbury, and the Liberals will not 
contend for Turkey ; Italy has a new Ministry, with SS. Depretis 
and Mancini at its head, who will watch, but not act; and the 
Sultan does nothing, except issue silly threats of deposing the 
Bey for yielding to irresistible force. The Treaty has been 
‘sanctioned by both Chamber and Senate, and it only remains to 
organise French authority in Tunis. This may not be quite 
easy, although 30,000 troops are encamped within the Regency. 
The Arabs, who are only half aware of what has occurred, are 
becoming irritated, and are plotting with the Algerines for a 
general insurrection. The Bey has lost all moral hold, and 
what with native resistance and the treaty rights of European 
residents, the friction is so great that France may shortly be 
compelled to do what she ought to have done at first, and 
declare Tunis a French Department. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment in Paris are sanctioning another series of perfectly 
astonishing falsehoods about Biserta, which they say they will 
not use, but they admit pretty openly that they mean to makea 
great place of Cabes. They could hardly have a better key to 
North-East Africa. 


“Obstruction” has been the characteristic Irish virtue of 
the week. Yesterday week it began with a motion for adjourn- 
ment, moved by Mr. O'Sullivan, in order to protest against the 
arrest of Father Sheehy,a Roman Catholic priest, in the county 
of Limerick, who. was arrested, with others, at Kilmallock, under 
the provisions of the Peace Preservation Act. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as usual, joined the Irish Irreconcilables in the 





attack on the Government, and made the completely unfounded 
assertion that, having permitted Mr. Dillon, so long as he 
stayed in Ireland, to use with impunity precisely similar lan- 
guage to that for which he was arrested, they arrested him as 
soon as he was about to leave off making those speeches, and 
to join in the constitutional discussion of the Land Act in Par- 
liament. Having consumed a large portion of Friday night 
with this motion for adjournment, the Irish Irreconcilables 
obstructed the Budget Bill on Monday, until Mr. Forster 
quitted the House, when, their pet antipathy being gone, 
they allowed Mr. Justin McCarthy to move his vote of censure 
on the administration of the Coercion Act; and then on Tues- 
day they talked out the morning sitting,—granted expressly 
for the vote of censure,—with an immense speech of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s, much of which was about as relevant to the 
censure as it was to the laws of settlement and entail. The 
Home-rulers did not really want the verdict of the House on 
their censure, and proved that they did not. What they did 
want was to express their hatred of Mr. Forster, and to waste 
time. 


The vote of censure moved by Mr. Justin McCarthy at 
about three o’clock on Tuesday morning, and seconded by Mr. 
O’Donnell at the same hour in the afternoon, was not sup- 
ported by a single fact. Indeed, the latter speaker even half 
admitted the incitements to break the law uttered by Mr. Dillon 
and Father Sheehy, und justified them, devoting the vehement 
part of his speech to a bitter and rather clever attack on Mr. 
Forster for the Inspector of Constabulary’s recent circular urging 
the Irish Police to greater vigilance in detecting the authors of 
outrages. Mr. Forster's reply was very calm and masterly. He 
showed that Mr. Dillon was arrested for very atrocious and 
dangerous language, calculated to excite to violence and fol- 
lowed by popular violence; that Father Sheehy had been a most 
successful firebrand in Kilmallock, and that to have left him at 
large would have been to announce that all Catholic priests, 
however violent their conduct, and however fatal its results, were 
to be at liberty to pursue that conduct; and further, that a priest 
of less influence than Father Sheehy, who could not have been 
arrested without first arresting Father Sheehy, or else making 
Government ridiculous, had actually invited the populace to break 
open a jail. And Mr. Forster frankly told Mr. Healy, who cheered 
that language, that if he agreed with it, and let his agreement 
be publicly known, he, too, would be finding his way into jail, 
before long. Mr. Forster concluded a very able and manly 
speech by a spirited defence of the circular to the Constabulary, 
and by pressing for a division on the motion of censure, which, 
of course, the Irish Members would not allow. The tone of the 
House, however, was enthusiastically with Mr. Forster. 


The Irish Land Bill got into Committee on Thursday night, 
with unusually little difficulty and without any division, after 
speeches from Sir W. Barttelot, the Irish Attorney-General, 
and Mr. Staveley Hill, chiefly on the subject of the supposed 
confiscation of landlord rights, and the need for compensation. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his short reply to Mr. Staveley Hill, expressed 
the great gratification he felt at the tone of the discussiou, and 
pointed out that all the great objections raised were really 
questions of detail, that should be dealt with in Committee, and 
that did not in any way affect the principle of the Bill. 
After the Bill got into Committee, Mr. Gladstone explained 
that the Government intended to have morning sittings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, in order to make way with it. The 
Chairman of Committees remarked that “after a hard day’s 
work,” he had been able to go through the amendments to 
Clause 1, and arrange them, with the view of preventing one 
of them from killing the others. If that has been Dr. Playfair’s 
labour on Clause 1, what will it be on Clause 7 ? 


Amidst a scene of tumultuous excitement, Professor Robert- 
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son Smith has been condemned by the Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland as an unfit theological instructor for their 
Clergy, by a majority of 178 (423 against 245 votes). The first 
division took place on Monday, on a motion of Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff’s, committing the Assembly to a virtual approval of the 
action of the Commission which suspended Professor Robertson 
Smith ; and this preliminary vote was carried by an even larger 
majority,—439 against 218, or three votes more than two to 
one. On Tuesday, Principal Rainy brought forward a more 
positive motion, declaring that, considering the article on the 
“ Hebrew Language and Literature” contributed by Professor 
Robertson Smith to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and pub- 
lished after the admonition addressed to him by the Free 
Church, the Assembly considered him no longer an advantageous 
teacher for the theological students of that Church. Principal 
Rainy was very careful not to declare Professor Robertson Smith's 
views heretical, and to profess his conviction that his supporters 
were as much entitled to oppose his own motion, as they were to 
pronounce on apy other question on which different members 
of the same Church might agree to differ ; but for his own part, 
he considered that forbearance had reached its limits with Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, and that he was clearly an unsafe 
teacher for the young. Dr. Whyte, who defended Professor 
Robertson Smith, took the line that if condemned at all, he 
should be libelled for heresy, and condemned for heretical views ; 
and that if not so condemned, there was no one in the 
Church who ought to be held more free to canvas permissible 
views than a Professor in a theological college; and Dr. Whyte 
was enthusiastically supported by the great majority of the 
younger men. But the older men were fairly frightened, 
and the result was the vote which we have given above. 
The result was announced amidst the wildest hootings and 
disapprobation from the gallery and the younger part of 
the Assembly. This is a heavy blow struck at the theology of 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

On Thursday, Professor Robertson Smith having refused to 
resign, Dr. Adam moved a resolution that from the 31st of this 
month, “ Professor Smith’s tenure of his Chair shall cease, as 
regards all right to teach and to exercise Professorial func- 
tions in the College of Aberdeen, and as regards all ecclesias- 
tical rights and powers grounded on his Professorial functions.” 
Professor Bruce moved an amendment condemnatory of this 
course; but Dr. Adam’s resolution was carried, by 394 against 
231,—majority, 163. Professor Robertson Smith’s salary was re- 
served to him, by the resolution, for the present; but he declared 
that “ he would never consent to eat the bread of the Church 
which did not permit him to serve it,” so that with the end of 
May, he ceases to be Professor at Aberdeen altogether. The 
Free Church will not easily find for him a worthy successor, 
for any teacher who is otherwise worthy of so learned and able 
a predecessor, must feel his hands tied and his heart oppressed 
by the conditions under which he undertakes his charge. 





The Preston election has turned out badly for the Liberals. 
In April, 1880, the highest Liberal, Mr. Bahr, was 884 votes 
below the highest Conservative (Mr. Hermon). Yesterday 
week Mr. Yates Thompson was beaten by 1,664 votes (6,004 for 
Mr. Ecroyd, to 4,340 for Mr. Yates Thompson), or nearly double 
the majority of last year. In part, no doubt, the result was 
due to Mr. Yates Thompson’s rather extreme pro-Irish views,— 
the Irish cause being by no means popular in Preston. But in 
a large measure it was probably due to the disposition of the 
Preston Conservatives to flirt with various forms of Protection, 
and the delusion of certain classes in Preston that such Protec- 
tion might give a stimulus to Preston manufactures. Nothing 
is more difficult than to persuade a people suffering from a de- 
clining trade that the decline is due to general causes, which 
no tinkering with tariffs could alleviate, or indeed, fail to 
aggravate. Protection is one of the most popular of popular 
fallacies. ere 

Yesterday week, on Mr. T. Collins coming to the table to 
take the oath and his seat for Knaresborough, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson attempted to intervene, but was ignored by the Speaker 
till after that ceremony was over. Then Sir Wilfrid moved the 
adjournment of the House, in order to state that he had in- 
tended, since the House had assumed the guardianship of the 
oath, to move for a Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of Mr. Collins’s opinions concerning the sanctity of the 


seat, till the House had received satisfactory information o 
head. Hereupon, the Speaker stated that he had determineg 
to allow of vo interposition between any Member coming to 
take the oath and its due administration. In Mr. Bradlaughy 
case he had allowed such interposition only becanse Me 
Bradlaugh had “himself raised questions which demanded the 
consideration of this House,’’—which was true as regards hig 
election in 1880, but was not true, as the Speaker forgot to 
remind the House, after his re-election this year. Hereupon 
Mr. Gladstone reiterated his own opinion that the House haa 
no right to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath ; but 
admitted that, as regarded the Speaker’s discrimination between 
the two cases, there was a clear difference between them. 
and Sir Stafford Northcote having insisted on the same dif. 
ference, Sir Wilfrid withdrew his motion, and the incident, 
ended. Of course, it is well that the mischief is to go no 
further, but it is clear to us that the Speaker and the House 
are now as eager to disclaim any guardianship of the oath ag 
the majority of the 26th and 27th of April were eager to affirm 
it. Mr. Bradlaugh has had no justice, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
proved it. 


0 this 


Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has defined the fundamentap 
laws which he asks the “Great National Assembly,” or 
Constituent Assembly, as we should say, to enact. They are 
three in number. By the first, the Prince is enabled for seven 
years to give his decrees full legislative force, and, indeed, con- 
stituent force, as he may create a Council of State and remodel 
all institutions. By the second, the assembling of Parliament 
for this year is suspended, and the Budget extended for another 
twelvemonth ; and by the third, the Prince, at the expiry of the 
seven years, may summon the Constituent Assembly to revise 
everything on the basis of his new institutions. The Prince 
declares that he asks the Assembly “purely and simply” to 
accept his conditions or to dismiss him. There is, it is believed, 
no chance of a dismissal, as the Bulgarian middle-class dread 
foreign occupation; while the masses are with the Prince, who, 
with his conditions accepted, becomes a Cesar of the Napo- 
leonic type. Parliament will retain no power, except over the 
Budget. The whole affair is most disappointing, while the 
Skuptschina works well both in Roumania and Servia, and 
the incident will not increase European readiness to enlarge 
Bulgaria. 





It is not impossible that the United States may be bitter 
by the annexation fever. The people are greatly moved by the 
prospect of the Canal through the Isthmus of Panama, and 
both Honses at Washington have passed resolutions which meam 
that the Union must control the Canal. Moreover, ad interim 
arrangements have been made at Washington with the Minister 
of Columbia,—the new official name of the nine petty States: 
of the Isthmus, now federated,—under which the American 
Government can occupy forts on the Isthmus, establish naval 
stations there, and send men-of-war through the Canal. It is said 
the Columbian Congress will disallow the arrangement, but with 
avery little American help, the President, who has sanctioned it,. 
will make himself Dictator, even if he does not sell the Isthmus 
to the Union. There is no real force at Columbian disposal, 
the railway is American, and the local anarchy is becoming a 
nuisance to the trade of a continent. From New Orleans and 
San Francisco, the Americans, if they please, can strike at the 
Isthmus on both sides, 


The Turks have signed a convention under which Greece will 
take possession of Thessaly, by a series of movements which: 
must be completed before November Ist, and Mr. Goschen re 
turns home. He declined, it is now publicly stated, the Indian 
Viceroyalty, and will resume his place in the House of Commons. 
He has, on the whole, succeeded at Constantinople. As France 
refused to keep her pledges, and England was not willing to 
coerce T'urkey alone, and so break up the concert of Europe, it 
was impossible for him to secure Epirus to Greece; but he 
fought as long as possible, and kept his colleagues firm 1n de- 
manding the cession of Thessaly. They would at one time, but 
for him, have accepted Crete instead. He has, moreover, held 
very plain language to the Turks, who now at last understand 
that their continued sway in Europe is not indispensable to 
England, and that they have to face or to conciliate their 
enemies alone. His successor, Lord Dufferin, will, we trust, be 
able to convince the Pashas that Macedonia must be made 





oath, and that he should not be allowed to take the oath and his 


little more secure; and that if the Armenians are oppressed as 
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at present, there will be an Armenian question open within 
a months. He has had a good deal of experience of Turks, 
and in Syria succeeded in hanging a Pasha, to the indefinite 
relief of mankind throughout that coast. The constitution he 
helped to frame for the Lebanon would, as an ad interim 


compromise, j ust suit Armenia. 


Mr. Dillwyn amply justified on Wednesday the character for 
sagacity and shrewdness in getting his measures through the 
House of Commons, for which we recently gave him credit, 
when he carried the second reading of his Lunacy Law Amend- 
ment Bill against an unwilling Home Office, which had, through 
the Under-Secretary, Mr. Courtney, strongly recommended him 
to withdraw it. Sir William Harcourt, foreseeing that the vote, 
if taken, would certainly go against the Government, was forced 
virtually to unsay what Mr. Courtney had said, and to assent to 
the second reading. Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill provides for the gradual 
absorption of private asylums by the public, on the ground 
that in public asylums there can be no private interest in 
detaining a patient after he is cured, and for the submission 
of every certificate of detention in a lunatic asylum to a civil 
magistrate, without whose signature it has no validity. It also 
provides stringent guarantees for the periodic inspection of 
asylums and the enfranchisement of sane patients. A very pro- 
found impression was produced upon the House by Mr. Dillwyn’s 
reference to the difficulty which even the Speaker himself, acting 
with the late Conservative Home Secretary, and himself, had 
had, some years ago, in getting an influential Member of the 
House of Commons out of an asylum, where he was being 
injudiciously treated, and not unlikely to become really insane, 
though, when set free, he discharged his duties as a Member 
of the House, and subsequently as a country gentleman, with 
perfect propriety. Sir William Harcourt was certainly well 
advised in overruling the objections probably put into his 
Under-Secretary’s mouth by the Lunacy Commissioners, and in 
agreeing to the second reading. It would have been better still, 
if the Lunacy Commissioners had not found the Home Office 
so exceedingly docile. 


Convocation would do better not to meddle in matters which 
do not concern it. The Lower House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury has passed a gravamen against any 
relaxation of the oath of allegiance for persons seeking admis- 
sion to Parliament; and when carried to the Upper House, it 
received their Lordships’ consent. In the Lower House, the 
gravamen was also adopted as an articulus cler’, whatever that 
may mean. Sir William Harcourt, questioned on the subject in 
the House of Commons on Monday, answered Mr. Labouchere 
that this gravamen, or articulus cleri, would not prejudice him, 
or any other Member of the House of Commons,—which is 
quite true. But as it may prejudice the Clergy of England, 
‘who are a very worthy body of men with a great deal too 
much morbid desire to express all sorts of fussy clerical 
opinions on subjects on which they would judge much better 
if they forgot altogether that they are clergymen, we may 
be permitted to deprecate their adopting any more of these silly 
articuli cleri, 

The trial of Herr Most, editor of the Freiheit, for publishing 
a “scandalous libel,” inciting to murder foreign Sovereigns, 
and other counts, ended on Wednesday in a verdict of guilty. 
The jury, however, added a recommendation to mercy, on the 
ground that Most was a foreigner who might be suffering violent 
wrong ; and the Judge postponed judgment, until a legal argu- 
ment as to the precise meaning of Act 24 and 25 Victoria has 
been separately heard before all the Judges. The Lord Chief 
Justice in his charge drew a strong distinction between historic 
criticism, which he held it inexpedient to repress, even when it 
Was violent and coarse, and incitement to murder, which it was 
‘essential to put down. The latter, of course,and not abuse, 
si. m English eyes, the essence of the crime, and that which alone 
Justifies a Government in prosecuting. Such incitement, how- 
ever, does justify prosecution in any country, and we do not 
quite understand the Pall Mall (azette’s assertion that Herr 

ost would not have been prosecuted in America. The state- 
ment may be wrong, but certainly it was stated that the Ivish- 
man who threatened Sir W. Harcourt by telegram was prose- 
cuted for his message, and fined ten dollars. We cannot see 
what moral difference the rank of the threatened person makes. 
No doubt, a king’s liability for a threat is not reciprocal, but 





the foundation of justice is not equality. If it were, a king 
could never summon a witness into court. 


We regret deeply to notice the death of the Right Hon. W. 
P. Adam, Governor of Madras, which occurred on May 24th, 
at Ootacamund. Mr. Adam had been from 1853 to 1858—that 
is, through the great Mutiny—private secretary to Lord Elphin- 
stone, then Governor of Bombay, and had a high Indian reputa- 
tion ; but he was known in this country as the successful and 
trusted Whip of the Liberal party, of which he was the manager 
during its period of depression from 1874 to 1880. His skill 
in that function was amazing, and it was popularly believed 
that much of the victory of 1880 was owing to his judgment in 
the selection of candidates, and the use he made of the varied 
powers of his chiefs. It was expected that he would be placed 
in the Cabinet, but Mr. Adam always disclaimed Parliamentary 
leadership, and was, besides, for personal reasons, willing to 
accept the Governorship of Madras. It was given him, and he 
seemed likely to become a most successful Governor, when he suc- 
cumbed to an old bowel complaint, complicated by the agony 
consequent on biliary calculi. Hissuccessor is not yet named, but 
what Madras wants just now is a great engineer, with no wish for 
an engineer’s reputation,—that is, a man who will restore the old 
native works thoroughly, indifferent to the fact that he will 
not, therefore, be recorded as a man of original genius. A sub- 
ordinate engineer is sure to want to make a name. 


It is pretty evident that Mr. Gladstone has been considering 
a conversion of Consols. He was asked about it by Mr. Whit- 
worth on Tuesday, and made a reply deprecating the idea that 
such an operation was to be looked for immediately. He men- 
tioned, however, the high price to which the Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents. have risen, and denied that any other obligation rested on 
Government than to offer £100, instead of the annuity of 3 per 
cent. That is, he held conversion, when possible, morally right, 
a point about which, owing to the legal disabilities of Trustees, 
there is always some quiet discussion. A year’s notice must 
be given before the bulk of the Debt can be touched; but there 
are £200,000,000 always liable to be paid off, and if the holders 
would accept two and a half per cent. at 90, a saving of 
£500,000 a year would be effected. It is said that if Consols 
could not be redeemed, they would rise, in the present position 
of affairs, above 106. 











The Jews all over Europe are pressing the Governments to 
intervene on behalf of their kinsmen in Russia. A depu- 
tation of British Jews waited on Lord Granville on Tues- 
day to press this request, and were very kindly received. 
Lord Granville said he, of course, could not remonstrate against 
the legal disabilities prevailing in Russia, but he fully admitted 
the oppressions to which the Jews in that country were just now 
subjected. He was, however, of opinion that any representa- 
tions made must be strictly private, as public interference, so 
far from strengthening the hands of the Russian authorities, 
would only weaken them. The great nations were morbidly 
sensitive on such points, as he showed from the great English 
example,—the overthrow of Lord Palmerston for trying to 
strengthen the laws against conspiracy, under a supposed 
foreign pressure. The deputation left with an impression that 
the subject would be brought before the Czar, though not in a 
way to wound national susceptibilities. We believe the Russian 
Government, which has been remiss in warning its subordi- 
nates, is now quite aware that a movement against the Jews 
may very soon be expanded into a movement against the rich, 
and must be put down at once. 


The King of Italy, after desperate efforts to induce the 
Liberal groups to support either 8. Cairoli, S. Farini, or S. Sella, 
has at last formed a Ministry of Affairs, headed by SS. Depretis 
and Mancini. It is believed they will be supported for a time 
until a new electoral law can be carried through, and possibly 
until the Government has taken some foreign action. There 
is a whisper going about that Italy thinks herself entitled to 
Tripoli, and may possibly make her claim felt. Prince Bismarck 
advises that course, the Italian Ambassador at Constantinople 
is pressing some claims very sharply, and the Sultan is sending 
troops and meu-of-war to Tripoli. At the same moment, the 
Spanish papers are proclaiming the necessity of an occupation 
of Morocco, and the idea in some powerful quarter evidently is 
that all Northern Africa should be annexed by Europe at once. 


Consols were on Friday 1023 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BAITING THE IRISH SECRETARY. 


NE of the worst results of a Coercion Act is that it opens 
the way for false patriots to get themselves a patriotic 
reputation, by personal attacks on all who have to administer 
such an Act. This was one reason why we were so earnestly 
opposed to the kind of Act actually passed, and why we still 
believe it to have been a serious mistake. None the less, the 
Irish Members who first accuse the Irish Secretary of abusing 
the powers given him under the Act, and then ignore 
absolutely the issue they have placed before Parliament, 
and give the great bulk of long and virulent speeches 
to such matters as those treated by Mr. O'Donnell in 
his elaborate invective of last Tuesday, are forfeiting their 
title to the name of patriots, and counting only on the 
rhetorical sand they throw into the eyes of the Irish people. 
Mr. O’Donnell’s speech was a very clever speech by a clever 
man, but any speech more flagrantly confessing to all edu- 
cated men that he had no case on which to argue the motion 
of censure, we never heard. First, he took up half an hour, 
or three-quarters, with an elaborate statement of what 
English landlords had done for English tenants in a year of 
distress, and a long invective against the Irish Government for 
not getting Irish landlords to do as much for Irish tenants,— 
just as if what English landlords had done for English 
tenants had been due to the intervention of the Government, 
and just as if their supposed intervention against Irish 
tenants, of which Mr. O'Donnell complained, had been due 
only to the backwardness of Irish tenants in paying their 
rents, and not to their violent attacks, both secret and open, 
on the ordinary rights of their fellow-men and the ordinary 
agents of the law. After inviting the House to condemn the 
Irish Government for unjust arrests, he founded his plea for 
that condemnation on the fact that it had not compelled Irish 
landlords to act like English landlords, but had, instead, tried to 
protect Irish landlords and agents and the servants of the law 
from the stones and rifles, the open assaults, and the secret 
torture, of mobs and ruffians. Nearly or quite a half of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s speech was consumed in reproaching the Irish 
Government for not making Irish landlords as generous as Eng- 
lish landlords. Of course,no man knew better than he that the 
question whether Irish landlords are more or less generous than 
English landlords had no more to do with the motion before 
the House, than the question whether they are more or less 
generous than Dutch landlords. What he said on the subject was 
not at all more relevant to his motion, than if he had attacked 
the Government for not managing that Irish landlords should 
be as rich, and as well able to go without their rents, as English 
landlords. 

The very little which either Mr. Justin M‘Carthy or Mr. 
O'Donnell said by way of justifying the motion was so 
feeble, as hardly to need Mx. Forster’s crushing and un- 
answerable reply. That little consisted in attributing Mr. 
Dillon’s arrest to the wish to get rid of him as a Parlia- 
mentary adversary,—a weak bit of hypothesis, without the 
vestige of support; in taunting Mr. Forster with not arrest- 
ing Archbishop Croke, instead of Father Sheehy; and in 
attributing the recent Police Circular to an absurd desire for 
the trumping-up of false accusations against innocent Irish- 
men,—an object which could by no possible means have 
answered any conceivable purpose which either Mr. Forster or 
the Government could entertain. That was, seriously speaking, 
the whole case of the so-called Irish patriots against the abuse 
of the Protection Act, except that Mr. O'Donnell did show 
some sort of colourable case against the arrest of a Land 
Leaguer in Donegal, not personally mentioned in the resolu- 
tion, and with whose case Mr. Forster in his reply did not deal. 
But on the main charges, Mr. Forster not only answered what 
was said—which was easy enough, as it was so little—but made 
out for Mr. Dillon’s and Father Sheehy’s arrest such a justifi- 
cation as left no impartial Member of the House of Commons in 
the smallest doubt that if the Irish Secretary had failed to arrest 
either of them, he would have been guilty of a gross dereliction of 
duty. Mr. Dillon had not only openly countenanced violent resist- 
ance to the law, but had grounded his illustration of the value 
of such resistance on a case which was not a case of eviction 
at all, but one in which any conceivable Government of Ire- 
land, even one established by the most advanced of the Home- 
rulers themselves, would have been absolutely compelled to 
support the process of law with a high hand. With regard to 
Father Sheehy, Mr. Forster showed not only that he had used 





violent and exciting language, but that that violent and excit: 
language had been followed b i ae 

guage had been lollowed by serious consequences in action - 
and further he asserted that, in the belief of the Government 
Father Sheehy had gone beyond violent and exciting lan 2 
into complicity with an act of outrage, the evidence of ie 
he could not make public without endangering the fe 
peaceable people. But what he did prove was more tha: 
enough to show that Father Sheehy was both influential in 
causing outrage, and in stimulating less able and influential 
priests than himself to use language even more directly dan. 
gerous,—like Father Clery’s advocacy of the course of break- 
ing open a jail. To have hesitated, after the evidence obtained 
in the arrest of Father Sheehy, would have been to promise rit 
punity to every Catholic priest, however openly he might insti. 
gate the people to lawless and violent acts. And after that the 
Protection of Person and Property Act would have been vir. 
tually repealed. As for the secret Circular, there really was no 
particular cause for secrecy, and nothing to apologise for 
The police had failed to do the very work for which they = 
organised and paid. They could not or would not find out the 
perpetrators of acts of violence, and whether it was inability 
or unwillingness, they clearly wanted spurring on to their 
duty, to keener efforts or more willing efforts, or both. To 
assume that the Government could possibly be any the better 
for seizing on the wrong persons and making victims of people 
who had done no harm, is simply absurd. Of course, nothin 
could set the Irish people more vehemently against the Govern- 
ment than such mistakes. But the outrages were multi. 
plying monthly, and the success of the police in finding those 
who committed them was dwindling. Not only would it have 
been absurd not to exhort them to greater vigilance. but it 
was obvious enough, as Mr. Forster showed, that what was, 
wanted was greater vigilance in finding the real perpetrators, 
not in accusing imaginary perpetrators. Out of every four 
men accused of complicity in these offences, Mr. Forster showed 
that he had declined to arrest at least three ; so that the 
taunt that he wants innocent victims rather than none was 
almost as silly as it was malicious. 

The truth is, that the Parnellites dread the Irish Land Bill, 
as one which will cut the ground from under them as 
agitators,—Mr. O’Donnell’s letter to Thursday’s Times is a 
very striking proof of this, and of the unmeaning vituperation 
to which they descend in order to persuade the Irish people 
that the Irish Land Bill can do them no manner of 
good ;—and in their violent efforts to delay and obstruct 
that Bill, they can think of nothing better than baiting the 
Irish Secretary, whom, as the representative of an un- 
popular Act, it probably always seems to the Irish people: 
at large a patriotic thing to assail. If there were more 
Irish patriots like Mr. Litton, there would be fewer Irish 
patriots like Mr. O'Donnell. It is a sad thing that, 
even among the party who wish with all their hearts to 
see justice done to the Irish tenant, there should be so few 
willing to brave misunderstanding, by openly denouncing 
men like Mr. Dillon and Father Sheehy as the worst enemies 
of Ireland. What the Irish Liberals want is courage, that true 
courage which can venture on strong support of the lawfub 
authority essential to the good of Ireland, no less than of 
popular reforms equally essential to that good. As a rule, 
even the best of the Liberals shrink from the side of 
authority, even though they believe it to be in the right and 
to be doing what it would be disgraceful to leave undone. A few 
representatives like Mr. Litton—in the Southern, Eastern, and 
Western provinces—would be the salvation of Ireland. 





THE ELECTORAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


HE effect of the Scrutin de Liste, which M. Gambetta has 
just pushed through the Chamber, and will, doubtless, 

push through the Senate, may be very far-reaching. It is 
regarded in this country chiefly as a measure intended to 
smooth the ex-Dictator’s road to power; but it may prove a 
great deal more than that,—nothing less than a deadly blow 
levelled at Representative Institutions. It is very difficult, as 
we read M. Gambetta’s speech and the comments of the French 
Reds upon the recent vote, not to believe that the measure is 
intended to modify very profoundly the working of representa- 
tive government, or, rather, to supersede it by an approach to 
government by plébiscite. The essence of the Plébiscitary 
system, when not applied simply to elect a Dictator, is that the 
people votes as a whole; and that the minority is not merely 
defeated, but is crushed summarily out of existence. If a law, 
for example, is submitted to the people, as might happen in a 
Swiss canton, and half the population plus one votes “ Yes, 
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the law is established by “ the vote of France,” and the 
minority is as unheard and has as little influence as if it were 
dead. That, M. Gambetta says, is the right system, the only 
system which can give “ full moral weight” to the popular 
yote, and it is that towards which he presses. He does 
not, indeed, want to take a plebiscite once a week, because that 
would be cumbrous or impossible; but he wants almost 
avowedly a Chamber elected by plebiscite, and wielding plébis- 
citary power. The minorities audible under the present system 
are, he says, “too powerful.” The Government cannot do big 
things easily enough. The whole machinery of administra- 
tion must be altered, and that cannot be done without an 
instrument stronger than any Chamber likely to be affected by 
the views of local constituents. He would, therefore, as he 
plainly declared, if it were possible, have the Deputies elected 
onasingle list submitted to all France; and as the country is not 
prepared for that logical course, he approaches it as nearly as 
he can. He obviously intends to draw, or, at all events, to 
revise, the Liberal List for all Departments, for he promises not 
to put his own name in many of them; and he mentions with 
high approval the election of 1876, in which, as he declares, 
truly enough, his ideal Serutin was tried, the country return- 
ing a single list, that of the 363 Liberals who had sat before. 
The mot d'ordre on that occasion was to defeat the purpose of 
the hurried dissolution by accepting no new candidates, and 
they were not accepted. The old “list” was returned intact. 
Practically, therefore, we may be sure M. Gambetta will pre- 
pare a single list, divided into Departments, and will try to 
carry that, as completely as popular feeling will allow. 

The effect, it is evident, if the Liberals succeed, will be that 
their list will be accepted by a vote indistinguishable from a 
plebiscite. The entire majority will say “ Yes,” not, indeed, 
to the elevation of an individual, but to the election of a 
Chamber suggested by the Liberal leaders, and pledged by 
French feeling of honour and French appreciation of logic to 
support both the party and the person from which and through 
whom the Deputies derive their nomination. The minority, if 
the scheme succeeds perfectly, will be defunct; and a single 
party will possess not only all power, but all right of discussion 
and demur. Asa matter of fact, of course, there are divisions of 
the country in which Liberals will not be returned, but only 
Reactionaries, the Clergy in particular, as Prince Bismarck 
instantly suggested, drawing up in some regions very formid- 
able alternative lists ; but success as a whole must be attained, 
and it is on the theory of complete success that a new system 
should be studied. If success is attained, we shall have a 
Chamber possessed of all power, beyond the reach of any influ- 
ence or check, even that of assassination, acting as one man, and 
emancipated to an immense extent even from the electors, who 
will not be able at the next election to punish individuals by 
striking out their names, Except so far as the Senate may 
interfere, of which we shall speak presently, it is an absolute 
power which will be created, a power which can act on any 
subject, without being conscious even that it is being disliked 
by a large proportion of those whom its action affects. The 
Chamber will be able, for example, if it pleases, to disestablish 
the Church by a vote as rapid as that which carried the 
Serutin de Liste, without hearing all objections, and especially 
without attending to any party which might favour com- 
promise, and this although an immense minority regard the 
measure with a most acute dislike. The differences of opinion 
in different sections of the country, in different classes, in dif- 
ferent races, such as the Breton and the Parisian, would 
either be unheard or disregarded; the whole Chamber, or 
its immense and homogeneous majority, being distinctly 
for abolition. The Chamber, in fact, will act as an Emperor 
would act who intended in his acts to represent the general 
view of the majority, but not any shades of opinion by which 
that general view is or may be variegated. The law is passed 
by a“ Yes” or * No,” uttered by multitudinous mouths, and 
no opinion which is not either a“ Yes” or “* No” will have 
the smallest weight ; while a minority of Noes, however formid- 
able, will be as powerless as it would be if the plebiscitum 
were direct. 

This is not representative government, still less government 
by a deliberative Assembly. It is government by a mass vote, 
uttered through delegates assembled in a building to express, 
not the opinion of France, but that of the majority of French 
Voters, with as little discussion as may be; and it must be 
attended very soon by at least three consequences. First, the 
Senate must disappear, or be silent. No body of that kind, in 
4 country like France, where democracy is logical, can pretend 
to resist a plebiscitum, or throw out Bills yoted unanimously 





or by huge majorities in a Chamber of Delegates. If it did, a 
proposal would be carried for the revision of the Constitution, 
the two Chambers would sit together as provided, and the 
Senate, which is only three hundred to the five hundred and 
eighty Representatives, would be overwhelmed. Secondly, the 
man who leads the Chamber will be master of France, be the 
constitutional checks what they may. The Chamber will be 
irresistible, for even if the President resists and the Senate con- 
sents to a dissolution, the mot d’ordre will simply be to return 
the same men again, and the only alternative for electors will 
be to accept directly hostile lists, which the electors probably 
will not be prepared to do. They must either vote for the 
Liberal ticket or for a Reactionary one, and will, except when 
opinion is completely revolutionised, shrink from the latter 
extremity. And, thirdly, the Chamber must constantly act 
blindfold. It is sent up to support a certain policy. By-and- 
by, the country thinks it is going too far. At present, the 
Deputies, one by one, would feel that change, and tremble for 
their seats. But under the new system they will be intent, not 
on watching fluctuations of opinion in their constituencies, but 
on keeping their places in a party List, from which every man 
who “ bolts” or “ jibs ’ will be relentlessly struck out. They will 
therefore press forward, till the growing minority, or it may 
be even the new majority, will feel that it is disregarded, and 
look round for other means of resistance than voting at the 
polls. If ever the leadership fell to a man not continuously 
sympathetic with the majority, this would be certain to happen ; 
and it might happen even with M. Gambetta, who, on many 
subjects, like war, or the larger diplomacy, or anti-clerical 
measures, is extremely likely to stand apart from the people, 
to carry out his own will, and to trust to success for subse- 
quent condonation. He would or might have done that about 
Greece, if he could have relied upon the Chamber. That the 
Chamber he contemplates framing will be strong, strong enough 
even for the impatience and logical absolutism of French 
Democracy, we do not question; but that it will be a safe 
instrument we doubt, and that it will be an instrument through 
which France, with its multiform convictions, and aspirations, 
and prejudices, can be fully represented, we utterly deny. 
The new Chamber will not be a microcosm at all, but at best 
a speaking-trumpet, through which the majority can roar in 
unmodulated and terrible tones what it wantsdone. This is 
Democracy with a vengeance, Democracy enthroned, and 
farther above discussion or resistance than ever Cesar was 
since Rome perished. As long as a Roman Emperor had 
conciliated the soldiers, he might disregard the citizens. 
The majority will, under election by list, be M. Gambetta’s 
Praetorians. 





THE PREVAILING PESSIMISM. 


\ TE hardly remember any time during the last forty years 

in which there has been so general a despondency as 
to the politics of the future as there is now. This is natural 
enough, when we consider the condition of Ireland, the con- 
dition of public business in the House of Commons, and 
finally, the condition of public feeling, in so far as it tends to 
multiply the gnats and mosquitoes of polities,—the person- 
alities and pettinesses of political intrigue,—and to put the 
gravest obstacles in the way of masculine principle and 
popular earnestness. But though we heartily admit the 
very serious character of all these sources of obstruction, 
—and here we use obstruction in a much larger sense than 
that of mere impediment to public business,—we cannot and 
do not believe that pessimism is a reasonable state of feeling. 
or that it will be justified by the event. On the contrary, we 
hold that even the very circumstances which seem most to 
justify pessimism, exhibit, when properly considered, grounds 
for the most reasonable confidence that we are passing on into 
a better stage, instead of retrograding into a worse. 

Take, first, the condition of Ireland. No doubt, the anxious, 
the more than anxious, the perilous symptom of the pre- 
sent moment, is this,—that Ireland is in anarchy not because 
her rulers are indifferent to the evils from which she suffers, 
but in spite of their being—some might say, and, in part, 
truly say, on-account of their being—in the highest degree 
sensitive to those evils, and eager to remove them. We 
have a worse Parliamentary representation of large parts of 
Ireland than we have ever had before, and we have it partly 
in consequence of the honest desire of the Government to do 
justice to Ireland. In Ireland, the British Government is 
so permanently distrusted and unpopular, that there is a posi- 
tive demand in many parts of the country for unscrupulous 
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assailants of the Government; and the better that Govern- 
ment is, the more unscrupulous, of course, must be the kind 
of men who will indulge in wholesale vituperation against it. 
Naturally enough, you get a worse class of men, because what 
they are wanted to do is a worse class of deeds. Till lately, 
the assailants of Government in Ireland might have been, and 
often were, the true Irish patriots. Now, that is impossible. 
But assaults on the Government are still as popular as ever, 
the Irish having been educated by a long and, on the whole, 
most adequate experience, to distrust and suspect every- 
thing that the British Government does. The necessary 
consequence is that it is a worse Irish Party than has ever 
before been known, which buys its popularity at the price of 
unscrupulous vituperation of the most conscientious effort to 
govern well in Ireland that has ever been attempted. But is 
this a reasonable ground of political pessimism? Is it reason 
for despair that, as compared, say, with 1834 and 1835, assassi- 
nations in Ireland have much diminished, that the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom are far more fully aware of the 
causes of these assassinations, end far more eager and able to 
remove them, but are hampered in removing them by the 
intrigues of a much more unscrupulous party, assisted by large 
contributions of money from the Fenians of the United 
States? What this really amounts to is this,—that a party has 
grown up in Ireland—fostered by an Irish party in America— 
so bent on obtaining the independence of Ireland, that it posi- 
tively prefers the abuses which promote the disaffection of 
Treland, to the reforms which would remove thai disaffection. 
Those who wish to remove Irish misery are foiled by those who 
wish to stimulate it to madness, such as might secure, or at least 
open out some hope of, Irish independence. But where is the 
ground for pessimism there? Is it nothing to have convinced 
the English people that we must do justice to Ireland, if we are 
to continue to govern it? Is it nothing to have convinced the 
Trish people that they are now repudiating not threats of con- 
quest, but messages of peace? Is it nothing to have Ulster all on 
our side, without a single act of deference to Orange feeling? Is 
it nothing that independent men like Mr. Shaw, Mr. Errington, 
and the Blennerhassetts recognise the honesty of the Govern- 
ment? Is it nothing that out of 103 Irish Members only seven 
venture to denounce what the Government offer? What will 
be said is, that all this is nothing, and worse than nothing, if it 
makes the Irish people not more loyal, but more sullen, more 
willing than ever to cheer on the secret enemies of reform. 
But is that a true description of the case? Because the Irish 
patriotism of the moment is of an offensive type, because the 
better Irish enthusiasm and eloquence do not easily pass into 
Conservative attitudes, after so many centuries of just in- 
dignation and opposition, does it follow that Ireland is really 
insensible to the great efforts which Mr. Gladstone is making 
to do her justice? It is never possible for a country in 
which all the patriotism has for generations been in Opposition, 
to pass into the loyal stage without an interval of what looks 
like sullen and suspicious distrust. 

That the apparent indifference of the House of Commons to 
its own power and efficiency is, again, a serious ground for pes- 
simistic forecasts of the future, we should be the last to deny. 
If the existing condition of rampant political egotism in that 
Tlouse be not purely transitory, we should share the gloomiest 
views formed concerning the future of the country. What 
ails the House is, apparently, want of pride in the House itself, 
a selfish preference for local, individual, and party objects over 
large legislative objects,—an acute sensitiveness to personal 
success, combined with carelessness for the dignity of the 
great institution by the aid of which that success is to be 
achieved. But is not this a very natural first result 
of that enormous multiplication of the popular factors in 
government which resulted from Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill ? 
Constituencies have become more and more un-get-at-able, 
and Members, in their violent efforts to recommend them- 
selves to their constituencies, forget the whole people and the 
welfare of the whole people, in their anxiety to be well considered 
by a portion of the people. We shall be, however, very much 
mistaken if the people themselves do not soon put this right,— 
if they do not make it evident that no sin will be so heavy in 
their eyes as any attempt to embarrass, or delay, or bring 
into contempt, the great popular House of the Legislature ; 
that nothing will be more popular than the assertion by 
the House of Commons, in the name of the People, 
of the right to put down efforts to make the House 
of Commons ridiculous. We believe that a reorganisa- 
tion of the powers of the House, so as to give it 
ample control over refractory Members, will be the next great 





i 
popular change of the future. Justice to Ireland is a popular 
cry everywhere, but it is not more popular, if not even lesg 
popular, than the cry for justice on those Irish Membe 
who are making justice to Ireland the monster difficulty of 
the day. 

Perhaps the most real of all the excuses for pessimism js 
the last we have mentioned,—that state of society which 
seems to breed political gossip, political back-biting, political 
unscrupulousness, political egotism and pettiness of all kinds 
and to discourage the larger statesmanship. A reputation in the 
House of Commons appears to be now more easily acquired bythe 
use of something very like calumny, by the skilful association 
of low imputations with high characters,—by such artfyl 
suggestions, for instance, as that Mr. Gladstone promotes 
atheism for its own sake,—than by any high and earnest 
advocacy of great principles. We admit the fact, and believe 
that it is more or less due to the rapid decay of religious 
and the higher moral beliefs, in the circles from which poli- 
tical life is now chiefly recruited. The atheism of the day ig 
much more characteristically illustrated in the attempt to im. 
pute a liking for atheism to Mr. Gladstone, than even in the 
election of Mr. Bradlaugh. But here, again, we see no ground 
for pessimism. Doubtless, atheism—moral and spiritual—is 
making a hard fight for it; but it will result, as such fights 
have always resulted, in the recovered ascendancy of a much 
higher and nobler tone of religious, moral, and political faith, 
We are passing through a critical stage in the history of 
thought, which necessarily affects politics, and affects it very 
vitally. But we have no more doubt that we shall pass 
through it,—and come out on the other side,—than we 
have that the bad results of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions are 
even better seen in the policy of some of his most virulent 
antagonists, than they are in the incidents of his own 
career. The course of English politics cannot long be 
swayed by the tactics of venomous innuendo and scandalous 
intrigue. 





THE POSSIBLE FINANCIAL CRASH. 


: ee Pall Mall Gazette may be right in intimating so 

broadly that a financial crash is at hand, but we ques- 
tion if it indicates forcibly enough the true source of danger, 
which is not speculation, but the enormous “ prosperity ” of 
the Deposit Banks. Rash speculation on the Stock Exchange 
seldom shakes credit seriously, and at the present moment the 
extent of speculation may easily be exaggerated. It is quite 
true that the solid Stocks have risen to an unprecedented 
height, till there is serious talk of a conversion of Three per 
Cents. ; till the Two-and-a-half per Cents. are at ninety, and 
would be higher, if they were not so limited in quantity ; and 
till every sound security is so struggled for, that the Railways 
are paying off loans with money raised at three and a half per 
cent. Any sudden political storm, such as is always possible 
with Prince Bismarck ruling Germany, and M. Gambetta 
France, and all ambitions excited by the successive blows to the 
Turkish Empire, might produce a heavy fall; but if it were not 
for the Banks paying interest on deposits, the consequences of 
the fall would be borne by private families all through the king- 
dom, and not by men in business, who would suffer much more 
from the stoppage of a great trade, such as that with China, 
or a heavy reduction in iron. It is true, also, that the most 
absurd and wild speculation has been?going on in rotten Stocks, 
like Turks and Mexicans, and the like ; and in gambling enter- 
prises, like gold mines; and in fictitious businesses, such as are 
many of those which “ companies” engineered by unknown 
names, and names only too well known, are buying every day. 
But much of the loss thus incurred will fall on a widely-dis- 
tributed body of investors attracted by the hope of a rise or 
of large interest, much more is mere matter of account; and 
the remainder will only ruin speculators who are simply 
betting against each other. Their money is transferred, not 
lost, and is, in fact, only shifted from account to account in 
the books of the same Banks. For the rest, trade, though 
not very profitable, goes on, money for honest purposes is 
cheap, and of wild commercial speculation there is rather less 
than usual. The betting, to give it its true name, is done in 
stocks and shares, rather than in goods. 

The real danger ahead is the old one—the cowardice of the 
Banks in their treatment of depositors, a cowardice which 
seems incurable, and which, in times of plethora like the pre- 
sent, when there is plenty of money, and but little employment 
for it, always threatens commerce. The country is at this 
moment, and has been for a long time, in commercial still- 
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qater, a period when a large mass of business, and fairly 
business, is daily done, but there is an absence of 
fresh and productive enterprises. The result of that situa- 
tion is that a mass of money accumulates for which there 
ig no visible employment, that every tolerable security, 
even a Joan to a State like Hungary, with annual deficits, and 
no resources except a wheat crop subject to severe American 
competition, is greedily snapped up ; and that, nevertheless, 
gn accumulated fund which must now greatly exceed two 
hundred millions lies like a bank-balance, apparently sterile. 
Half of it ought to be relieving regions like the Western 
States and India, where more than five per cent is still paid 
for accommodation ; but the methods of shifting money rapidly 
re still half-developed, and international confidence is still ex- 
tremely imperfect,and the money remains in masses in the Banks 
of Deposit. What do they do with it The public who own the 
money have no means of telling. A dozen schemes a year are 
ropounded for making Banks reveal this, that, or the other 
icular of their position, and some of them are accepted ; 
but the public never learn the cardinal fact of all, the place 
where the money is put,—that is, the security upon which it 
js invested or lent. It cannot learn it. If any great Bank 
were to state to-morrow that it had ten millions of deposits, 
and had lent five of them out on the security of bills, three 
of them on that of Consols and two on that of Mexican and 
Turkish Stocks, the public would know scarcely anything of 
the true risk, for the bills may be as good as cash, or drawn by 
Hawk upon Kite; Consols may have been taken without margin, 
that is, may sink eight per cent. in a week—something like 
that would happen, if Prince Bismarck died—while the mil- 
lions lent on the rubbish might be advanced at its bottom 
price. As matters stand, not fifty men in London quite know 
where there is rashness and where not, and all the public 
knows is this,—there must be danger somewhere. The Banks 
have been groaning under deposits for years on end. There 
is no sign visible of a rise in the money market. There is no 
symptom of a falling-off in the confidence of Depositors. 
There is querulous discontent with low dividends on Bank 
Shares, and—this is inexplicable, but exactly true—there is a 
disposition to give the highest proportionate prices for the 
shares carrying the largest dividends. That is to say, in- 
vestors would rather have 4 per cent. on their purchase price 
from a Bank distributing 20 per cent., than 5 percent. from a 
Bank distributing only 8. The high dividend is assumed to 
mean good management, and not great risk. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly in human nature for Bank Managers 
who are paying 1 per cent. or even 4 per cent. upon enormous 
masses of capital not to compete for its employment; not 
to buy Consols, even at 102; not to lend on sound Securities 
up to the price of the day; not to hesitate in rejecting bills, 
instead of hesitating to take them; and not to advance “ just 
a little” on rotten stuff. One per cent. lost on £5,000,000 
of unused deposits, means five per cent. lost on a million of 
capital stock. It is all very well to say no acute and upright 
men of business would lend in that way, but acute and upright 
men do business at a loss every day rather than do nothing, 
and full vaults fret men who are hiring money from the 
public, just as empty houses fret leaseholders with ground-rents 
to pay. Bank Managers cannot bear to see dividend slip away 
from shareholders to depositors. The more acute they are, the 
more they think nothing will happen for a month; and the 
more upright they are, the more they feel a duty to the share- 
holders. ‘Acute and upright!” Why, millions a year are 
lost on the Stock Exchange in buying and selling Options 
alone, just because the keenest of mankind think everything 

will remain as it was for one more fortnight. 

; How far such risks are incurred, we have no means of know- 
ing, and probably not ten men in London know accurately ; 
but that they are occasionally incurred we do know, for we 
see dividends given which imply that the whole of a Bank’s 
deposits must have been used above market rate; and the 
cause is the cowardice of Bank Managers. If they had the 
courage, in times like the present, to advertise that for so many 
days they would give no interest at all on deposits, they would 
be free of their temptation ; but they have not the courage. 
They think the public greedy fools, who would at once make 
a “run” for deposits, to place them with competitors who 
still allowed interest; and forget that the public seeks 
safety for its money, first of all, and that the Bank which 
was strong enough to announce that it would take no more 
deposits at interest would, by that self-denial alone, attract 
the public confidence. Depositors will wait, like the rest of 
mankind, and are no more tempted to take trouble to save 


minute interest for a short time, than they are to sell 
diamonds or silver plate because they also yield nothing. 
If it were so, the aggregate of current accounts bearing no 
interest would represent a very different figure. Indeed, 
if the Banks were not so jealous, they could compel their 
customers to yield, for they could combine to announce 
periods of plethora, during which interest for deposits would 
not be paid. There would be no chance of their abusing that 
power to their customers’ hurt, for it would be their interest 
not to exert it, every fraction that they can earn on deposits 
above the interest they pay going to swell the dividend. Itis 
only when interest cannot be earned except by risky transac- 
tions that the ability to leave money idle would be desired, 
and their customers would perceive that as readily as they do, 
and accept their bad-luck, as they now accept unexpected re- 
ductions of their interest. At all events, if the deposits were 
reduced, the Banks would be safer than they are now, when 
they are in the position of shopkeepers with glutted stocks, 
who can hardly bear to think that a customer with a large 
order may not pay. Merely to make their books look better 
is so pleasant. We believe firmly that this source of danger 
outweighs all others, and makes a long period of cheap money 
equivalent almost of necessity to a period of bad banking,—of 
loans, that is, made on security which is only secure if no turn 
should come in a market utterly at the mercy of two or three 
statesmen, of whose designs no one knows anything, except 
that they are watching one another in the angriest distrust. 





MR. DILLWYN’S LUNACY BILL, 


R. COURTNEY is making rapid progress in the dis- 
charge of Under-Secretarial functions. There was no 

trace of the old leaven in his speech on Mr. Dillwyn’s Lunacy 
Law Amendment Bill. The Radical reformer had become the 
ingenious setter-up of objections to making any reform at all, 
or the still more useful, because still more obstructive, picker 
of holes in the reforms actually proposed, on the plea that 
they are not sufficiently drastic and comprehensive. Perhaps 
the finest touch in the speech was the recommendation to Mr. 
Dillwyn to withdraw the Bill, on the understanding that the 
Government would be prepared, “ when there was time at their 
disposal for the purpose, to lay upon the table of the House a 
measure not merely for the amendment of the law, but for its 
consolidation.” Mr. Dillwyn was led up to the Greek Kalends by 
easy stages. The Government are “ prepared,”—not anxious, 
not in a hurry, not convinced of any urgent need for such a 
measure, but simply prepared ; “ when they have time at their 
disposal,”—as though there were no Irish Land Bill in the pre- 
sent, no reform of Parliamentary procedure in the future, and 
as though the Prime Minister had not said two days before 
that the enormous arrears of public business and the enormous 
waste of Parliamentary time, make a most formidable combina- 
tion for any Government to confront; and not only time 
at their disposal, but at their disposal “for the purpose,”"— 
as though to guard against the assumption that the Government 
would be bound, after what their representative had said, to 
take up the question merely because they had nothing else to do. 
They must not only have time at their disposal, but time which 
they thought could not be better, or even as well, employed in 
any other way. And then Mr. Courtney goes on to say that they 
will be prepared “to lay upon the table of the House,”—not 
necessarily to pass, or even to push on, but to propound as a 
text for discussion, ‘“‘a measure, not merely for the amend- 
ment of the law, but for its consolidation,’—not a measure 
designed to do what is urgently required in the interests of bare 
justice and liberty, but one which shall embrace the whole field 
of lunacy legislation, and so provide material for debates which 
may well be spread over several Sessions. Why Sir William 
Harcourt should so quickly have thrown over his subordinate, 
a journalist can but guess. It may be supposed, however, 
that when Mr. Dillwyn’s second speech had convinced the 
Home Secretary that in the Parliamentary play-bill of the day 
the characters were thus assigned,—“ Charmer,” Mr. Courtney ; 
“ Deaf Adder,” Mr. Dillwyn, it became needful to consider 
the chances of a division, and the possibility that if the 
debate were continued on the lines laid down by Mr. Courtney, 
the Government might find themselves in a minority. From 
that moment, a change came over the spirit of the Ministerial 
dream. Finding that they could not prevent Mr. Dillwyn 
from proceeding with a Bill to amend the Lunacy Laws, the 
Government suddenly discovered that they had no wish to 
prevent him. The part of Balaam was cut in two, in defer- 





ence to the rules of the House, and what Mr. Courtney 
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had been instructed to ban, Sir William Harcourt was con- 
strained to bless. 

Until the Government are very much more impressed with 
the urgency of the question than they as yet are, it is better 
that it should remain in the hands of a private Member. To 
make Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill a Government measure would simply 
be to include it, by anticipation, in-a whole series of annual 
massacres. It would have no special friend in the Cabinet, 
and consequently it would be continually postponed to every 
measure that happened to be more fortunate in this important 
respect. As the Bill of a private Member, it has at least the 
advantage of having one man who believes in it. Enthusiasm 
is sometimes contagious, and Mr. Dillwyn may succeed in con- 
vincing the public out of doors that the vices of a law which 
provides no adequate safeguard against the imprisonment of 
men who are not mad, the detention of men who have ceased to 
be mad, and the improper treatment of men who are actually 
mad, are not removed by the comfortable optimism of a body 
of Commissioners who feel that a system which they exist to 
administer cannot be otherwise than perfect. No man 
is an impartial judge of his own raison d'étre, and if 
once public attention can be fixed, not upon the abuses 
of lunatic asylums—those can seldom be proved, because it is 
the great fault of the Lunacy Laws that they supply no means 
of detecting them—but upon the demonstrable fact that there 
is nothing in the present system to prevent the occurrence of 
abuses, a private Member may be able to take a shorter and, 
therefore, more effectual way with the Lunacy Commissioners 
than a Minister might feel prepared to propose. The 
really important thing is to create and strengthen the 
conviction that the existing Lunacy Laws are radically 
bad,—bad in their conception, bad in their machinery, 
bad in their execution, bad in their results. It is easy 
enough, one would say, to set out on paper the ends at 
which the framers of a Lunacy Law ought to aim. Their 
object should be to ensure that no one is confined as a 
lunatic, except upon sufficient and unbiassed evidence 
that he cannot be left at large without risk to himself 
er others; and that when so confined, those who have 
the charge of him shall have no motive whatever for 
detaining him a day longer than is necessary for his 
cure. There are other lesser considerations which ought not 
to be entirely left out of view, but if these two conditions 
were thoroughly satisfied, the door would be closed against 
the greater abuses to which a Lunacy Law is open. We will 
not say that the authors of the present system of dealing with 
lunatics did not place these objects before themselves, but if 
‘they did, they were singularly unfortunate in their choice of 
‘means. All that is needed to send any one of us into a Junatic 
asylum is an order signed by any person whatever—a relation, 
an acquaintance, even aservant—and accompanied by certificates 
from two physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries in actual practice. 
Armed with this order and the certificate, the owner or 
superintendent of any licensed asylum may, by himself or his 
servants, search for and seize the alleged lunatic, may detain 
him “until he die, or be discharged or removed by due au- 
thority,” and may plead the order and certificate as a defence 
against any civil action for false imprisonment. This is how 
the law secures that no one shall be imprisoned as a lunatic, 
unless he cannot be safely left at large. The owners or 
superintendents of these asylums are, for the most part, 
persons who make their livelihood by keeping them full, 
and who have, consequently, a direct interest in detain- 
ing the inmates, except in cases where the reputation 
of the asylum is sufficiently good to create something 
like a competition for admission to it. The road to a good 
livelihood and the means of early retirement is to keep the 
Asylum always full, and, in the majority of cases, this road 
will be most surely found by never allowing the Asylum to 
become empty. No doubt, there are Commissioners who can 
be appealed to, either to set aside the imprisonment, in the 
first instance, or to declare that the need for it has ceased. 
But the Commissioners have themselves admitted that “ there 
are very few cases indeed that require personal conversation 

..... the larger proportion of them are wholly unfit for 
it; they are not open to anything of the kind.” Of course, 
the patients who have been improperly arrested, or are im- 
properly detained, may always be found among those “ very 
few cases” which the Commissioners consider to ‘ require 
personal conversation.” But, on the other hand, they may not 
be among these; and then the Commissioners, on their own 
showing, will know nothing about them. We will go further, 
and say that an ill-disposed owner of an asylum must under- 





. . . . ire: 
stand his business ill, if he does not take care that a patient 


whom he does not wish the Commissioners to have any ¢o; 
versation with, shall either be passed over as stupid, or avoided 
as excitable. 

Whether Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill, as at present drawn, deals with 
the subject in the best possible way, is a different question 
Our own impression is that it errs on the side of lenienc ri 
the existing system. Still, there may be good reason for this 
in the fact that a Bill which only amends the law may be 
more easily passed than a Bill which sets up an entirely new 
law in place of it. It is probable that Private Asylums are 
not capable of being converted into perfectly satisfactory 
places for the confinement of lunatics, and that the trys 
method of guarding against improper confinement or deten. 
tion is to place all lunatics in Public Hospitals, under the 
charge of salaried officials. Supposing, however, that this re. 
form is too large a one to be attained at once, it would clearly 
be a gain if, as Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill provides, the order of deten. 
tion had to be signed by a Justice of the Peace, at the instance 
of a near relation, or of some solicitor of repute, and upon the 
certificate of two medical men, one of whom should be the 
medical officer of the district. As regards the discharge of 
patients, Mr. Dillwyn proposes that a Judge in Chambers, a 
County-Court Judge, or a Stipendiary Magistrate may direct 
two medical men to examine any patient, and if they re. 
port him sane, may order him to be set at liberty. It does 
not appear that any fresh machinery is created for setting these 
agencies in motion, though the Bill does provide for a more 
thorough inspection of asylums by the Commissioners, at times 
of which the proprietors have no notice. These, however, are 
matters which may well be amended in Committee, and we 
have only to express our hope that the Bill may reach this 
stage in time to become law this Session. 





MR. ADAM. 


T is an unavoidable misfortune, but still it is a misfortune 
for England, that a politician who does not speak well 
never quite obtains his fitting place in the public eye. Mr, 
Adam, for example, the Governor of Madras, has fallen with 
far too slight a ripple in the water. His death has been men- 
tioned, and mentioned honourably and regretfully, by the heads 
both of Government and of Opposition, and his remains are to 
be brought home at the public expense ; but there has been far 
less general recognition of the loss the country has sustained, 
than happens in the case of much inferior men. All who 
knew Mr. Adam, and especially his political chiefs, will, we 
believe, acknowledge not only that the country has sustained 
a heavy loss, but that if it had pleased Providence to grant to 
Mr. Adam eloquence equal to his ability, the loss would have 
been mourned as much as that of any statesman of this gener- 
ation. Mr. Adam belonged to a type of men of whom we have 
far too few,—the cool, practical, and sagacious politicians, who, 
though possessed of intense convictions, are, nevertheless, de- 
tached, and who are therefore invaluable in council. Though 
perfectly resolute in advising action, he had, owing, as his friends 
believe, to a fund of genuine goodness and unseliishness in his 
nature, a capacity of fairness in him which gave him a 
singularly wide comprehension of enemies as well as friends, 
and in a severe party struggle made his judgment priceless, 
He was always in private checking denunciation, till he 
sometimes irritated his intimates by declaring that some 
action of opponents which they thought monstrous was “ quite 
within their right.” It was this faculty which made him, 
though a born administrator, who, while quite a young 
man, had, as private Secretary to Lord Elphinstone, 
helped materially to govern Bombay during a time of acute 
crisis, an almost perfect Whip. He knew exactly what the 
opposite party would do, what his own party would wish to do, 
and what the body of the English people would think about 
both. Perceiving accurately those essential data, with his 
coolness disturbed by no rancours, and with perfect toleration 
for the aberrations of friends, he was able to manage men 
without descending to the temptations on which other 
Whips have relied, and which he could not bring 
himself to use. He could bring a whole party up to the 
scratch in a difficult moment without promises, and discover 
a hostile plan which to other eyes, blinded by angry pre- 
possessions, was still invisible. He was so simply true, that in 
his first function, that of informal arbiter among candidates, 
he never made an enemy; and so sagacious, that when he 
stood alone, his chiefs were inclined to accept his calculations, 
though questioned by a nearly universal opinion. He was, it is 
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well known, at one time quite alone in his belief as to the 
certain result of the election of 1880, and it was character- 
istic of him that when the result had made his prevision 
notorious, he hardly claimed credit, except for painstaking, 
and always stated that he had under-estimated the revulsion 
of feeling in the counties, 

It was part of Mr. Adam’s strength that he never, either in 
domestic or in public life, cared to think about himself. He had 
not, he said, the powers which make a Parliamentary leader, and 
he was content to suggest the rewards for others which he 
himself never claimed. He sought no high office in England, 
not even to enter the Cabinet, where his advice would have 
peen invaluable, and accepted the Governorship of Madras 
with bitter reluctance, knowing that he was fitted by experi- 
ence for the post, and feeling, as a poor man, that he owed 
the sacrifice to his family. The office probably killed him, 
for his physical danger was a liability which India exasperates, 
and with which London physicians are more competent to deal. 
He would far rather have remained in England in minor 
office, but it seemed a duty to go; and he went, to the deep 
regret of his chiefs, who feel that if he “had not organised 
victory,” he had arranged the methods through which victory 
could be obtained. 

We do not care to speak of the virtues which so endeared 
Mr. Adam to those around him that his departure will leave 
a lifelong blank; but we wish to point out that he showed, 
with unusual clearness, that it is possible to be a Patronage 
Secretary without being an unscrupulous man. No man on 
either side denies that he was the most successful of Whips, 
yet no one accuses him of the tricks, the false suggestions, the 
unreal promises, and the misuse of the power of bestowing 
honours, which were once considered indispensable to the 
character. Mr. Adam was a political manager who was a 
thoroughly good man, who desired, first of all, the benefit of 
the country ; yet was never considered, even by those he dis- 
appointed, either weak or foolishly scrupulous. That is a 
remarkable reputation to have attained, and it was due to the 
rare union, in a man of unusual firmness, of great keen- 
ness of insight, with a perfect and visible simplicity of 
character. Mr. Adam’s astuteness was used to enable him to 
dispense with trickery, and the result was a general confidence, 
which, of itself, was a source of power greater than the 
most unscrupulous finesse could have been. Had he lived, he 
would have been a popular Governor in a Presidency where 
government is not difficult, but popularity is almost unattain- 
able; but, as it is, England has cause to grudge to India one 
more of the men of whom she has too few. 








THE FREE CHURCH AND PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 

HE “ Westminster Confession ” is not the sort of document 

on which we should like to see any Church based now-a- 

days. Doctrinally, it appears to us as nearly a travestie on 
Revelation as any creed ever adopted by a number of high- 
minded and earnest men, who believed in Revelation with their 
whole souls, ever could be. But it is a liberal confession on one 
side at least. As regards the inspiration of the Bible, it 
leaves as much verge to scholarship and to the investigations 
of modern history as any confession of the same or any older 
date. It does not tie up inquiry with any cut-and-dried 
definition of inspiration, and it never ventures to define in 
what sense it considers the Scriptures, Hebrew or Greek, to 
contain infallible truth; while it does directly require that all 
doubtful parts of Scripture should be criticised by reference to 
other less doubtful parts of Scripture. This was, indeed, the 
practical rule of the Reformers, some of them going so far on 
questions of doctrine as to lay it down that certain portions even 
of the New Testament were of very light value, as compared with 
other portions of the same. Luther, as is well known, regarded 
the Epistle of James as an “ epistle of straw ;” and what Luther 
held so strongly in relation to doctrine,—namely, that there 
were degrees in Revelation, some parts of the Bible being of 
comparatively little authority, as compared with other parts, 
—the Church of Scotland certainly suggested generally in its 
articles on the Bible. And, of course, what is true of the 
relative authority of certain Books for doctrinal purposes, 
must be equally true of their relative authority for historical 
purposes. It is childish to suppose that you may appeal from 
Scripture to Scripture, when you cannot make out its 
doctrinal meaning, and refuse that appeal from Scripture to 
Scripture when you cannot make out its historical bearing. Yet, 





so far as we can understand the condemnation of Professor 
Robertson Smith in the Assembly of the Free Church, this is what 
those of his accusers who are really consistent with themselves do 
condemn him for. They are indignant that he should suppose any 
part of what we now call the Levitical Law to be of compara- 
tively late date, and they condemn him as a teacher of Scottish 
divines for having had the honesty to avow, what no really great 
scholar now doubts,—that the more elaborate Levitical Law, as 
it is laid down in the later Books of the Pentateuch, was not 
known to the Jews at the time of their first invasion of Palestine, 
and most assuredly was not then, or for many centuries after- 
wards, observed by them. We say this is what those of his 
accusers who are really consistent with themselves condemn 
him for; but it is not what Principal Rainy condemns him for. 
Principal Rainy is too much afraid of causing a split in the Free 
Church to condemn any theological view now permissible in it. 
Nevertheless, this is what Principal Rainy ought to have con- 
demned the Professor for, if he had wished to act justly in what he 
did this week. Principal Rainy was, however, most careful in his 
speech to hit Professor Robertson Smith, and him only. He 
assured the Assembly of the Free Church that he did not in the 
least intend to condemn the views of those who voted against 
him; that he was far from imputing anything like heresy to 
those views; that he did not desire to reduce the question to 
a question of orthodoxy and heterodoxy at all; that he ob- 
jected to the form of a libel against Professor Robertson Smith 
expressly because it did open this question, and that he thought 
it ought not to be opened; that all he desired to convince the 
Assembly of was this,—that Professor Robertson Smith had 
shown too much imprudence, too little sense of responsibility 
in his important office of teacher of youth, to fill that office 
properly ; and that therefore, and therefore only, he thought, in 
the cause of peace and conciliation, Mr. Robertson Smith 
ought to be removed from that office. That, at least, is how 
we understand the drift of Principal Rainy’s speech. He 
declined to raise any question likely to produce a schism in 
the Church. He insisted on the personal view of the question, 
—only maintaining that Professor Smith’s reiterated publication 
of alarming views and upsetting criticism on the authenticity of 
certain parts of the Bible, proved Professor Robertson Smith 
not to be the right man in the right place. 

Now, considering that Professor Robertson Smith showed 
that at the time the last movement against him was defeated, 
the article on “‘ Hebrew Language and Literature” which has 
caused this renewed excitement, was really out of his hands alto- 
gether; considering, too, that he openly declared to the Assembly 
that had it not been written, he should not have thought it 
respectful to the admonition of his Church, that he should 
write and publish such an article afresh while continuiug in 
his office of Professor, there seems to us to have been 
something singularly ungenerous in the pressing of this per- 
sonal condemnation for indifference to the admonition of 
his brethren. So far as we can judge, Professor Robertson 
Smith has shown at least as much desire not to give needless 
alarm to the weaker brethren, at least as much desire to obey 
the admonition to be careful not to excite needless panic by his 
criticisms, as he ought to have shown. As Dr. Whyte said, it 
is not he who has ever been wanting in scruples on this head. 
He may have struck out warmly in the heat of conflict, but as a 
teacher he has been even morbidly anxious not to excite need- 
less alarms and doubts; and this very article now assailed,— 
would never have been written, if it had been unwritten at the 
time of the last admonition he received. Unless, then, Principal 
Rainy could have openly charged Professor Smith with false 
teaching, it seems to us to have been scaudalous to make the pub- 
lication of the article on the “ Hebrew Language and Literature ” 
a new ground of offence against his prudence and reticence. It 
might have been wiser conduct, if, at the time of the last attack, 
Professor Robertson Smith had explained that this new publica- 
tion, which it was then out of his power to withdraw, was still 
forthcoming, for in that case he would have anticipated,—and to 
some extent discounted,—the storm which it raised. But that 
error in not taking the Assembly into his confidence as to the new 
article still in the Press,—an article, remember, the critical con- 
clusions of which Principal Rainy does not venture to condemn, 
—is not the sort of error to punish by a deprivation. Principal 
Rainy’s course seems to us at once timoursome and rash. It is 
timoursome, because he does not take the bull by the horns, 
and condemn Professor Robertson Smith’s critical principles. 
It is rash, because he does fairly warn all those who are disposed 
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to agree with Professor Robertson Smith. that the Free Church 
looks upon them with distrust, and though it does not condemn 
them, will, at least, keep them at arm’s length from her young 
theological students. 

The Free Church wil! soon see the results. We venture to 
predict that Professor Robertson Smith’s condemnation will be 
the prelude to a growing disaffection on the part of her students 
of divinity ; that there will be more and more difficulty in filling 
up the pulpits of the Free Church with men of ability, cour- 
age, and candour; that that Church will more and more have to 
fall back upon men who do not venture to face historical facts, 
but shut their eyes very hard, so soon as they think they have 
had a vision of unpopular conclusions; and that the result will 
be a vast loss to the Free Church in the way of learning, of 
vitality, of spiritual earnestness, and of religious faith. Principal 
Rainy has struck a serious blow at the Christian courage of his 
own Church. 





PRINCE LEOPOLD, DUKE OF ALBANY. 

E never can help pitying Princes, especially English 
Princes,—they are so mocked with the appearance of 

dignity in the world. They have, next to the Sovereigns, the 
highest places in Europe. The doors of Parliaments open to 
them of themselves, they enjoy always the deference, and some- 
times the friendship, of entire nations; and yet they have, as a 
rule, no functions on which to expend any powers they may 
possess. Here is Prince Leopold, for example, who on Tuesday 
was gazetted Duke of Albany. He is unquestionably one of 
the most popular personages in the British Empire, more popu- 
lar with more people than any one, except two or three statesmen 
of the very first class. Probably every Englishman who can 
read knows his name, to begin with, and has some vague idea, 
accurate or inaccurate, of his personality. Nobody, if his career 
lay that way, would be more certain of election for a great city 
or a first-class county, like Norfolk or the West Riding. There 
is a fancy among the people—well or ill founded, we do not pre- 
tend to know—but certainly a fancy based on some evidence, that 
he is the most cultivated and thoughtful Prince of his House, 
the one most like his father, the one who takes most 
interest in the people, their aspirations, and their improve- 
ment; the one whose opinion on any corsiderable matter 
would be best worth having. He has the gift of utter- 
ance, and what he says is read with an attention and 
respect not always paid to the speeches of Princes who, 
whether they have anything to set forth or not, keep them- 
selves more carefully within the limits of the conventional. 
This favourable impression is deepened by rumours of feeble 
health, and studious habits, and filial attention, till there has 
arisen a general feeling of kindly regard, a sort of personal 
friendship for this particular Prince, different both in kind and 
degree from the rather conventional feeling entertained towards 
many Princes of his House. People would be moved if any ill- 
fortune happened to Prince Leopold, and are glad when good- 
fortune falls to his lot. A nation was pleased when he was 
made Duke of Albany, so pleased, that there was an instinctive 
desire to affirm that the designation was a great one, and to re- 
pudiate the superstition that it would necessarily convey ill-luck, 
the latter a fancy visible in all comments, and born, of course, of 
vague recollections of Scott’s account of the first Duke of the 
name, in “The Fair Maid of Perth.” That is a very great posi- 
tion, the Prince being, in fact, a great Peer, at the top of 
society, with the cordial liking of a whole people; and yet what 
does it mean in actuality ? His popularity is of no use to the 
Prince, who is not, and under our institutions cannot be, like 
many a Bourbon and at least two Romanoffs, a candidate for the 
Throne. The new dignity does not raise him. The Dukedom 
does not open the way to public life. Even the liking of the 
people is rather a consolation than a power. The Prince is 
practically, though not in theory, as far from a throne as 
almost any subject. He will never sit in any Cabinet. He 
can never take any active or important part in public affairs. 
He could hardly be even the social chief of a party, without 
public reprobation. If he took to contributing his share to 
debate, the public would look askance at him, and the political 
chiefs pronounce him openly or secretly, as it might happen, some- 
thing of a nuisance. Unless he had a decided and visible genius 
for business, he would be over-weighted in Parliament by his 
rank. The position which would strike foreigners as most natural, 
that of Viceroy of Ireland, is, in the present condition of affairs, 
out of the question, Princes being the last people who ought to 





work Coercion Acts ; while the great Governorships, like tho 
of India, the Canadian Dominion, the Australian Colonies e 
New Zealand, require not only ability, but a sort of ability 
which he may not possess, and with which the country ig id 
inclined, without strong evidence, to credit Princes. There ig 
nothing for him to do of the kind which would interest man 
of strenuous energies, a man who wanted to break his intel. 
lectual teeth on heavy food,—nothing but a rather wearisome 
if not useless function of “presiding” at philanthropic, op 
scientific, or artistic gatherings, which an inferior Prince could 
do nearly as well. The Prince may be very useful in such 
gatherings, and even add to their value, his ideas, when sound 
or bright, deriving weight from his rank; but it is not work 
such as delivers smaller persons from the burden of self, ang 
gives them acute interest in their lives. An irresistible etiquette 
as strong as a law walls him off from the true business of the 
world, till an English Prince, if a man of original force, would 
be happier if he were a German reigning Duke, with a hardly 
visible Principality, or even a simple Peer. Here he may liye 
a refined, dignified, and even useful life; but the work of the 
world, the direct hauling-forward of the machine, is not for him, 
“Action is not for me,” said Sidonia,—and it was thought a 
melancholy saying. 


The position is a very strange one, and we are not quite sure 
that it is not partly accidental,—the result of a fortuitous suc. 
cession of failures, rather than any deeper cause. In our earlier 
history, the Princes were barred, so far as they were barred, 
from active life by the jealousy of the Crown. The Norman 
Princes, and Plantagenet Princes, and Tudor Princes were 
dreaded or disliked by the Sovereign, often with reason, ag 
possible or probable Pretenders. The English Kings were 
like the Sultans, and thought that the dynasty was 
safest when the Sovereign and his sons were alone. Eliza- 
beth’s motives for executing Mary Stuart were probably many, 
but jealousy of her birth-claim was certainly one; and Lady 
Jane Grey was put to death by Queen Mary for no other reason, 
Even James I., whose title was unimpregnable, forbade Arabella 
Stuart to marry; and James II., while childless, probably re- 
membered that William of Holland was, after himself, the 
nearest male heir, much more frequently than posterity has 
done. But when the Georges, with their Parliamentary title, 
mounted the Throne, the fear of a cadet branch asserting any 
claims must have disappeared; yet the Princes have always re- 
mained more or less in the background, and the cause may be 
the ill-success of the attempts to bring them forward. Only 
four have attempted to do work, and each of the four has left 
an unfavourable impression. The Duke of Cumberland the 
son of George II., conquered at Culloden, but lived to be 
the inveterate enemy of Pitt, and to sign the discreditable con- 
vention of Closterseven. He was a considerable soldier, but 
lingers in history now chiefly as “the Butcher.” The Duke of 
Cumberland son of George III., posed as a party leader, raised 
the Orangemen into a dangerous organisation, was suspected of 
disloyalty, and became the most detested man of his generation. 
The Duke of York, another son of George III., was compelled 
to resign the Command-in-Chief for allowing his patronage to 
be sold by Mrs. Clarke; and the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV., though always popular with the people, was con- 
sidered by the profession a very inefficient Lord High Admiral. 
The Duke of Cambridge has the misfortune to hold his high 
office just at a time when its existence as an office is believed 
to impede the reorganisation of the Army, which will now 
never be carried out until some great disaster reminds the 
people that without sacrifice there can be no strength. 
The Princes of the House of Hanover, in fact, have been 
unlucky, so unlucky, that the popular distrust has become 
a tradition. Had any of them been successful soldiers, or 
good administrators, or cool. reflective, detached statesmen, there 
would be, we believe, great readiness to employ them, especially 
as Viceroys; but that chance is nearly over now. The Lorne 
experiment has not succeeded, the people show no desire to 
repeat it, and the political chiefs are not eager to promote men 
whose rank is an inconvenience, as protecting them too much 
from the censure of Ministers of the Crown. Democracy, too, 
advances, and though democracy displays little hostility to the 
Crown, it has a distinct distaste for royal families, grudges 
their allowances, is jealous of their promotions—which, no 
doubt, sometimes have an effect of absurdity, men who never 
saw a shot fired becoming Field-Marshals—and is utterly 
careless of their interests,—a point which comes out curiously 
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in the total indifference of the country to the way in which 
they are deprived of their German successions. Both the Duke 
of Cumberland and the Duke of Cambridge are distinctly 
oppressed, violently oppressed, in the matter of the Brunswick 
succession, and no one in this country cares. The popular 
opinion has become solidified, and that opinion is apparently 
that the Guelph Princes—of whose wonderful pedigree, among 
other things, the masses are entirely unconscious, national schools 
knowing nothing either of Cerdic, or Welf, or Rollo—ought to be 
regarded as Brahmins of Brahmins, and kept imprisoned in a 
social temple, to be bowed before by any man who feels an im- 
pulse to that worship, but who would not, to be so worshipped, 
give up his freedom. It is a melancholy position, in our eyes, 
especially as the English dynasty, unlike most of its Conti- 
nental rivals, is not independent in pecuniary fortune; but we 
dare say the Princes do not feelits sadness, and for the purposes 
of life, that which we know not—as, for example, the whole future 
—practically is not. Prince Leopold is probably content with 
a historic Dukedom, a lofty, though shadowy, place in the 
world, and the goodwill of eighty millions of English-speaking 
folk. 





THE FUTURE OF THE RED INDIAN. 
E notice elsewhere the accusation of neglect, and even 
of wrong-doing, in the matter of the Indian Tribes, 
which an American lady has brought against the Government 
of her own country. That accusation is proved only too clearly; 
but it is pleasant to be able to hope that a better time is at 
hand. The duty of protecting a helpless and injured race has 
been publicly recognised, and a scheme has been devised for 
fulfilling it which seems to have a fair promise of success, and 
which can, anyhow, claim an honest and kindly purpose. 

The axiom that any effective action must begin with the 
children has been recognised, and a school has been founded in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania—the type, it is hoped, of many more to 
be established hereafter—where Indian children may be re- 
ceived, separated entirely from adverse influences, and trained 
in the habits of civilised life. Some hundreds of them 
have been the subjects of this training, and with results 
that seem thoroughly satisfactory. Many of them came 
direct from “the camps,” in a state of absolute savagery. 
“When they were assigned to their sleeping quarters, they 
lay down on the veranda, on their bellies, and glared out 
between the palings of the railing like wild beasts between 
the bars of their cages.”” They had to be taught “everything, 
except swallowing, walking, and sleeping.” Little more thana 
year’s teaching sufficed, according to the report of a competent 
observer, to bring these wild creatures up to the level of white 
children. “Considering the length of time during which they 
have been taught, I could see no difference between them and 
white children.” Arithmetic and writing are, we are informed, 
the accomplishments in which they excel. As far as arithmetic 
is concerned, this seems to tally with the common experience of 
our own primary schools. Here all children start equal, nor 
do the facts of hereditary culture tell against rapidity of pro- 
gress. The Carlisle school, which is visited by a committee 
of Indian chiefs, is worked on the industrial system. Two 
Indian boys manage the bakery; all the shoes used in the 
institution are mended, and some of them are made, by its 
inmates. All the tailoring is done at home, the coat appear- 
ing to be an easier article to manufacture than the shoe. There 
is a blacksmith’s forge, a waggon factory, a harness shop. Nay, 
more, there is a printing press, where all the type is set up by 
Indian boys. They even aspire to more. “A paper is pub- 
lished by Samuel Townsend, a Pawnee boy, in which all the 
matter and work is furnished by Indian boys.” They possess 
another accomplishment, to which few English lads would 
aspire. A Philadelphia journal tells us of a meeting to be held 
in that city, to which the superintendent of the Carlisle School 
was to bring a number of Indian boys and girls. “ Some of the 
children, also, will address the audience.” It is abundantly 
clear that these young savages from the prairies are apt to 
acquire the versatile industry and the self-possession of their 
white fellow-citizens. 

As we write, we have before us an interesting series of 
photographs vividly illustrating the process which these Indians 
—and there are adults as well as children among them—are pass- 
ing through. Here is a picture of “ Sioux boys, as they arrived 
at the Indian Training School,” in October, 1879; “ boys,” it 


must be understood, being a somewhat elastic term, and includ- 
ing a considerable range of age. And here, again, is another, 
which shows them a year and a half afterwards. The change 
is marvellous. It must be seen, to be fully appreciated. We 
ean only say that it surpasses the change from a crowd of 
country bumpkins to a drilled regiment, though this would 
seem to be about as great as human nature can admit of. 
When we examine the faces a little more closely, in the 
larger photographs which enable us to judge of feature, we 
find a type which seems to have not a little solid strength 
about it. The countenances have scarcely any beauty; in 
intelligence, we should say that they seem inferior to the 
average of our rural children, but certainly above that 
which we are accustomed to $ee in workhouse schools. One 
or two faces of marked vivacity and acuteness must be ex- 
cepted. The older Indians present contrasts not less remark- 
able. A figure that has an air of an irreclaimable savage, as it 
stands in a group of “ Indians at Fort Marion,” appears trans- 
muted into the likeness of an average Undergraduate, not very 
clever, perhaps, but quite civilised, after five years of training. 
This young man was, we understand, taken prisoner, with others 
of his tribe, in one of the savage wars which have been waged 
of late years by the United States against the tribes of the 
West. Another photograph shows a lad in entire Indian cos- 
tume. It was his war dress. He brought it with him from the 
camp, which he has left for ever, to take up his American 
citizenship. He desired to secure this likeness of himself 
before he gave up his Indian life. Curiously picturesque 
it is, with the tall crown of feathers, some two feet high, 
and the mocassins, while the long hair, perfectly white, we 
are told, streams over his shoulders. It can hardly be with- 
out a regret that we contemplate the disappearance of these 
romantic figures. As we turn over the photographs, names 
that call up many associations of history and romance present 
themselves. Here is “ Poor Wolf,” a chief of the “ polite and 
friendly” Mandans, not wholly extinguished, we are glad to 
see, by the small-pox. He wears the Indian dress. His bare 
breast is covered with tattoo-marks, a snake, a parrot, a drawn 
bow among them; but he wears a pair of spectacles. Here, 
again, is “ Red Shirt,” a Sioux chief, who shows us the only 
really handsome face in the whole collection. He has the 
mocassins, but he wears a black-cloth waistcoat and a regula- 
tion collar and tie. “ Standing Buffalo,” a Ponca chief, sur- 
mounts a costume mostly Indian with a billycock hat. He is, 
we are told, in the Ponca police force. The change which is 
thus beginning to make its way will have to be complete. 
It is the only way in which the race can be saved from destruc- 
tion. If that race is to continue, to put the matter in the shape 
of a paradox, it must disappear. It must assume the name and 
the appearance as well as the habits of the nation which is now 
what it once was, the American people. 

Before this result can be accomplished, another change is 
necessary. The Indian Reserves must be divided, and the tribal 
system of tenure given up, for the individual possession which 
is more suitable to the conditions of civilised society. So settled 
and appropriated, these’ domains would cease to attract the 
greed of the white man, and the Indian would stand on the 
same footing as the other subjects of the American Government. 
His claims are put simply and forcibly in a petition addressed 
to Congress by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church :—* 1. Give him a home, with a perfect title in fee- 
simple. 2. Protect him by the laws of the land, and make him 
amenable to thesame. 3. Give him the advantage of a good 
education. 4. Grant him full religious liberty.” This policy, 
it is urged, and doubtless with good reason, would bring about 
the end of those Indian wars and Indian wrongs which make, 
perhaps, the least creditable page in the history of the United 
States. 





A FABLE FOR THE WISE. 

-_ all created things rebelled against Man. He had 

come among them, they knew not whence, with a com- 
mission to rule them; and they had discovered that among 
them all, he was the weakest creature. ‘I can drown him,” said 
the Sea; “I can burn him up,” said Fire, “ like anything else.” 
* What can he do to me ?” said the Air, “ that I should listen 
to his word?” “I would bury him, with pleasure,” said the 
Earth, “but he would only rot.” “He cannot run,” said the 
horse; “or swim,” said the shark; “or fly,” said the eagle; 
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“or even climb,” said the monkey, “like me.” “He has no 
tusks,” said the elephant; “or teeth,’ said the dog; “or 
claws,” said the tiger; “or feng,’ said the snake. “We will 
bear this no longer; let us go before Odin, and have him sen- 
tenced to death, or, at least, deposed.” And they swept the 
unhappy being, cowering with cold and shivering with fear, 
all naked and torn, up to the top of Jiékull, where above 
the eternal snow Odin dwelt in Valhalla, within the Happy 
Plains. And as Odin sat at wassail, they flung Man be- 
fore his feet. And as the created things made their com- 
plaint, the Gods looked on Man with tearless eyes, and con- 
demned him in their souls. “This creature master!” thought 
Thor; “he is not even the strongest.” “I see no foresight in 
him,” mused Heimdaller. “ And where is his beauty 2” smiled 
Freya. “Why should the All-Father choose him?” asked 
Odin ; and he arose and stepped towards his throne, to pass the 
sentence of the Gods. 

But as his foot reached the lowest step, Odin drew back and 
trembled, for above the throne he saw two luminous Eyes, 
piercing, yet calm as stars; and he knew the presence of Destiny, 
always the bearer of the All-Father'’s will. Form was there 
none, or robe; only the Eyes were seen, but into those Eyes even 
Odin dared not gaze ; while from below them came forth a Voice, 
gentle as the south wind, yet chill as the blast from the glacier, 
freezing the resistance in every heart. “It is the will,” 
said the viewless Voice, “of the All-Father, whose messenger 
I am, that Man shall rule, and that some created thing 
shall give Man an instrument of power;” and the luminous 
Eyes were veiled. Then the Gods and all creatures, relieved of 
the dread presence, murmured discontent. ‘Shall we give him 
our immortality ?” asked the Gods; “or I my depth ¥”’ moaned 
the Sea; “or I my brightness?” flashed the Fire; “or I my 
omnipresence ?” murmured the Air; “or I my riches ¥” gasped 
the Earth. ‘Can I give him my speed” said the horse; “ or 
I my strength ?” said the elephant; “or I my spring £” said 
the tiger; “or I my venom ?” hissed the snake. Everything 
created refused, and the grey goose, most spiteful of creatures, 
hissed contempt, and struck in its malice at the wretched 
creature, cowering powerless at Odin’s feet, so hard that a 
feather fell, all bloody, on his lap. 

Then once more the luminous Eyes shone forth, once more 
the soft rush of speech from below them was heard, and all were 
still to hearken. ‘ Now, as ever, the will of the All-Father is done. 
Thou hast thy talisman, O Man! Go forth to rule.” And 
Man arose, and went forth comforted, for he knew that with the 
feather had come to him that which other created things know not 
of, and which the unchanging Gods cannot have,—the power of 
accumulating wisdom. And he sought for knowledge, and 
stored it; and year by year his sway grew wider, and stronger, 
and more stern. He crossed the sea at his will, and harnessed 
the fire to his car, and tore riches from the earth, and flew 
through air without fear, and made of the lightning a slave, 
and used, or killed, or tortured all the beasts ashe would. At 
last the Universe was his, and he its lord, and, weary with con- 
quest, he said,—‘“ The All-Father must will that I be happy. I 
will go to Valhalla again, and see the Gods, and learn from 
them the secret of joyous immortality.” And Air and Fire 
bore him up above the eternal snow to the Happy Plains above 
Jokull; but lo! there were no Gods there. And Man, enraged, 
called the lightning, and, swift as thought, raged through the 
Universe, seeking where the Gods might be hidden. In the 
depths of the sea, in the centre of the earth, im the boundless 
fields of air, he sought for the Gods, but found them not, or any 
sure tidings of whither they had fled. By times his servants 
brought rumours, and he set off again on his quest; but he 
found them not, and weary and angry, he once more betook 
himself to seek them in Valhalla. He found them not, but 
as he stepped from the Happy Plains on to the eternal snow, 
to recommence his downward path, he turned, and once more 
saw above him the calm, luminous Eyes, and waited for the 
softly-rushing Voice from below them. It came forth at last, 
as of old, soft as the south wind, chill as the blast from the 
glacier. “This is the will of the All-Father whose messenger 
Tam. When Man shall rule all created things, then shall he 
also have gained the secret of the Gods. Go forth to rule once 
more, O Man.” And man went forth in pride to search for the 
created thing that he ruled not, and he is searching still, though 
he sees it in every wave.—W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Seg 
THE PRIVY-COUNCIL JUDGMENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Permit me a few words, to explain better why I bring so 
heavy a charge as predetermined fraud against the Purchas ang 
Ridsdale judgments of the Privy Council. The charge is go seri. 
ous, that I do not at all complain of your regarding it as some. 
thing like mania on my part, akin to cases of delusion which crop 
up every now and then in the police-courts and elsewhere, and as 
the result of partisan excitability. I may say in my exculpation 
that I have not brought this charge against the Mackonochie 
judgment—though I have my own opinion about it, too— 
because I see that, while it cannot by any possibility represent 
the law, it is yet capable of being palliated, as the result of strong 
bias acting on minds unfamiliar with the questions raised. 

Nor, again, have I so accused the Judges of Appeal who 
have affirmed Lord Penzance’s jurisdiction, because I know that 
nothing is more impossible for an ordinary English Judge to 
take in than a point of constitutional law, or to acknowledge 
that there are things which a Parliamentary statute is incom. 
petent to regulate. Jealousy of the Spiritualty and of ecclesi- 
astical law has been traditional with secular lawyers here since 
before the “Constitutions of Clarendon,” and I do not expect 
them to rise above professional precedents. But in the two Judg. 
ments which I have impeached there are certain broad docu- 
mentary and historical misstatements which, if adduced in any 
other connection, or by any other class of persons, would be 
universally described in only one way. 

The first of these is in the Purchas judgment. In order to 
make it appear that the Advertisements of 1564.and the Canons 
of 1603 forbid the vestments, the Judges twice, professing to 
cite them verbally, say that they prescribe “a surplice only.” 
The word “ only” is not in either document in this connection. 
Now, strong prejudice might conceivably enough make the 
Judges exaggerate the value of the Advertisements and Canons, 
as against the Rubric ; but to foist into them a word which they 
do not contain, and to base a judgment largely, if not mainly, 
thereon, cannot be so explained, any more than I could so ex- 
plain my dealing with a cheque given me in payment, were I to 
add “ty” after “ nine,” in the number of pounds payable to me. 
My strong belief that I ought to get ninety pounds, and that 
the drawer must have intended to give it me, would avail me 
very little at the Old Bailey, did I venture to plead it. 

Next, in the Ridsdale judgment, not only was a wholly 
new principle of interpretation invented, to compass a hos- 
tile decision, but the vaguest inference was made to outweigh 
the most positive testimony, short of a Royal edict of dis- 
avowal, which can be imagined as disproving the Royal char- 
acter of the Advertisements. Cecil, the Prime Minister of the 
Crown, who had been solicitously importuned in their favour, 
declares in his own handwriting that they were “ never author- 
ised;” Parker, the Primate who issued them, similarly declares 
that he put them forth on “ mine own authority,” precisely be- 
cause he could not obtain the Queen’s sanction; and these two 
facts were adduced by counsel in the pleadings. Absolutely 
nothing amounting to legal proof the other way, either from in- 
ternal evidence, or from testimony which is more than second or 
third-hand hear-say, was offered by the Court; and yet it con- 
demned a man as a criminal for violating these Advertise- 
ments, because Royal,—a decision which involved two more 
falsehoods, which I need not repeat, as Mr. MacColl named 
them last week. Here, again, I entirely fail to see any but one 
way of accounting for the act of the Court. Prejudice might 
have made them overrate the inferential evidence, had there 
been none to oppose it, but to cast aside absolute disproof can 
be classed only with the conduct of Irish rural juries in trials 
for agrarian murder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 Red Lion Square, May 22nd. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE LAND BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Permit me to give the answer of the senior Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court to your query of Saturday,—“ Did the 
Land Act of 1870 lower the value of land in Ireland?” The 
extract is from the evidence before Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Com- 
mittee in 1878 :— 


Ricwuarp F, LirrtreDALe. 


‘5,446. I wish to ask one question with regard to what you said about 
the price of land sold in your Court. I think you stated that the 
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——- 
yalue of property had increased, but that the price of land sold in 
our Court had not increased within the last ten or twenty years ?—I 
say the price has not increased ; the price is very much what it was 
before the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Act ; but what I say is this,— 
that the value of the property has greatly increased, and the way I 
test it is this. Say, for example, there was upon an estate a farm 
which had been in the possession of the owner prior to the Act of 
1870, the farm would now in the market bring a very much higher 

rice than it would then, because the price of agricultural produce— 
beef and mutton, and all those things—has risen greatly. The 
eountry is, in my opinion, unquestionably more prosperous now than 
it has been at any time in my recollection. 

«5,417. Then, it follows that it is the landlord’s interest in an 
estate which is brought into your Court which has not increased, and 
that the value of land, as land, has increased >—Where the estate is 
tenanted, it has not increased. 

«5,448. Is it not a consequence that the landlords, in selling their 

interest, have been deprived of the increased value of the land by 
the passing of the Land Act?—That is a corollary to the other 
proposition.” 
In other words, the “ tenant-right ” since 1870 has eaten up 
the entire “ unearned increment.” I need scarcely say that I 
do not admit the justice of your other arguments, but I cannot 
expect space to discuss them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooks's, May 26th. J. Woutre FLANAGAN. 


[That is—the landlord's share has not increased in value as it 
might have done, if the Land Act of 1870 had not secured to 
the tenant some part of his right. That may be true, because 
the landlord would have otherwise got what was in equity due to 
the tenant; but that affords no excuse for compensation.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








ART. 


= —— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Let us in this notice try and sketch some of the leading 

peculiarities of this year’s Grosvenor Gallery exhibition. An 

enormous number of portraits is one of them. In the large 

svest gallery a third of the works are avowed portraits, besides 

there being many single-figure studies to which a more or less 

imaginative name is given. Another is the large number ot 

lady contributors, chiefly, we suppose, amateurs who have been 

invited to send to the gallery, and whose work, as a whole, is of 

very fair quality, though, no doubt, it appears to considerable dis- 
advantage by the side of the professional contributors. There 

are between forty and fifty of these lady artists, and as there are 
less than two hundred contributors in all, these works form no 

inconsiderable portion of those exhibited, though it must be re- 
membered that while the ladies are, as a rule, represented by a 
single example, the male artists frequently send several,—in 

some cases, as in that of Mr. Richmond, the number even 
exceeding that permitted at the Royal Academy. In fact, this 
last-named artist sends so many pictures, that he occupies 
a good share of the largest (west) gallery, and one gets rather 

tired of meeting at every turn with his handiwork. The 
general mass shows fairly good work; and amongst the 
portrait-painters of the second class, Mr. Richmond holds 
his own with considerable ease. Beauties, artists, and prin- 
cesses, M.P.’s, fashionable ladies, and bishops, flow easily 
into life from his facile hand; and when he has exhausted 
the artistic capacities of modern society, he turns to rapidly, 
and paints a little work, say, twenty feet square or so, of the 
Ten Virgins, just to show that he is as fresh as ever. “It’s all 
very nice!” we murmur to ourselves, as we turn from Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s “ Boat of Charon,” at one end of the gallery, to Mr. 
Richmond’s “ Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh,” at the other,— 
“it’s very nice, and very esthetic, and very cultivated, and allthat; 
but, somehow, there’s not much art about it.” The first picture 
wold do to cover up the end of a room, and make a nice, 
warm background to hang pictures upon; and the second would 
make a fairly graceful design for some outline tapestry, but 
neither can be regarded seriously as works of Fine Art, with- 
out seeing that their defects are vital. Works of heroic size 
like these cannot be dashed off in a few months, in the intervals 
of portraiture or pleasure ; and work of inferior quality, which 
we might pass over in a sketch, becomes clamant in its in- 
feriority, when we see it magnified a dozen times. In “ Behold, 
the Bridegroom Cometh,” Mr. Richmond has not succeeded in 
doing more, than putting together in a composition which is 
fairly pleasing to the eye, though it seems strained to the sense, 


uninteresting. None of the essential facts of the case has 
he got at at all. It needs the closest investigation into the 
state of the lamps, to determine which of these maidens are 
the wise and which the foolish; neither despair nor joy 
appears in their faces. Nor are the natural facts of the 
picture more truly given. The grey dawn which is just 
breaking outside the marble porch in which the Virgins have 
watched, seems to have no relation to the general lighting of 
their figures. There is, somehow, a much fuller light within 
than without, though the light which strikes upon the 
further figures indicates that the spectator is looking towards 
the east. In fact, no more can be said for this work 
than for so many of Mr. Richmond’s, namely, that it is 
clever and excessively imperfect. Look from this work to 
another of somewhat similar ambition in Miss Pickering’s 
“Grey Sisters,” an illustration to the Second Part of Faust. 
We see here almost the opposite pole of Art. No lack of feeling 
here; rather the presence of feeling too intense to let the artist 
work quietly. No hurry, or mechanical ease of execution ; but, 
rather, the most persistent labour, struggling hard with imper- 
fect knowledge. And instead of the semi-classical, semi- 
Academic draperies and composition of Mr. Richmond’s work, 
we have here an absolute pre-Raphaelitism, smoothing over not 
even the iron spikes and rough masonry of the bridge and 
fencing, which guard Faust’s dwelling-house. A curious work 
this, dwelling with morbid insistance upon a gloomy theme, 
less because the painter had any distinct reason for doing so, 
than because it was the habit of her mind to think in a given 
groove, of all occurrences under the sun. Still, with all its de- 
fects, this is genuine art, as far as it goes,—not manufacture, 
and not affectation. 

Mr. Boughton’s “ Rose Standish” forms a fine contrast to 
this work, as showing the kind of art which now obtains 
Academic sanction, popular applause, and, more precious still, 
ready sale. A poorly-drawn face (similar, if not the same, as 
the one which is called “ Hester Prynne,” in the Academy), the 
eyes having that peculiar dark-rimmed look that we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the appearance of a provincial actress, a 
figure clad in old-fashioned garments, a little theatrical land- 
scape behind, and a long poetical description in the catalogue, 
the whole expressive of nothing, except a certain sort of mock- 
rustic prettiness. Turn from this, as soon as may be, and look 
at the portrait of Professor Owen, by Mr. Holman Hunt, a 
noble portrait of a great man. It is perhaps the only work 
in the exhibition which, being thoroughly right in its 
aim and capable in its power, has had the fortune to 
fix that aim and that capacity. upon so remunerative a 
subject. There are many countenances, no doubt, that when 
subjected to Mr. Holman Hunt’s almost microscopic scrutiny, 
would come out mean, base, or trivial; but Professor Owen’s 
shrewd, gentle face is not one of these. Earnestness, intelli- 
gence, and kindliness are alike unmistakable in the appearance. 
of this portrait; and though it is several years since we had 
the pleasure of meeting the original, we can testify to the 
excellence of the likeness. Of the painting, it would be hard to 
speak too highly ; it is one of those works which are less caleu- 
lated to be immediately popular, than to gain in reputation 
with every successive year. At present, the colours are almost 
too vivid; the drawing too minute, not to have a certain hard- 
ness of general effect. ‘The work looks much as we imagine a 
Quentin Matsys might have looked when it was first painted. 
But five hundred years hence, when the chinks have been 
filled up with dirt in Millais’ and Ouless’s portraits, when 
Watts has faded into mist, and Holl and Richmond have 
long since passed into oblivion, this painting will remain as 
fresh as is a Van Eyck or a Memling at the present day; for 
every portion of it is painted with equal thoroughness, and owes 
nothing of its effect to unequal distribution of the paint or surface 
indentation of the brush or the palette-knife. If any of our readers 
cares to know what can be done in portraiture by unflinching 
determination to set down the real truth of the sitter, irrespee- 
tive of time or trouble, let him look long and carefully at this 
picture. Diirer himself never painted anything more superbly 
accurate or life-like. Close to this hangs Mr. Herkomer’s por- 
trait of Mr. Ruskin,—a contrast in every way, except that it 
also is a clever portrait of a great man. This is one of Mr. 
Herkomer’s water-colour works, done in avowed imitation of 
oils, and looks, indeed, sufficiently like the oils amongst which 
it is hung, to pass at first sight for one of the same medium. 





a number of draped female figures, who are individually | 


As a portrait, it possesses several qualities of merit; as a 
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picture, we confess that we see only one,—the luminousness, 
that is, of the bright blue eyes. The whole work seems to have 
been painted in a sort of mist, and all the features of the great 
Art critic seem a trifle blurred and indistinct. 

The large picture of the “ Flight of Helen,” by F. W. Britten, 
is a sort of picture seldom seen in English picture exhibitions. 
It is thoroughly French in feeling, though with more colour 
than usual in that nation’s rendering of classical themes. It 
hag, too, all the French exaggeration of gesture and surround- 
ing; we find it, for instance, difficult to believe that the flying 
figure at the horses’ heads—who stands, we suppose, as a per- 
sonification of good-fortune, or love—could have been suggested 
by an English artist. The scene is laid just when Paris and 
Helen have reached the shore, and the chariot-driver is urging 
the horses through the shallow water, to where the galley lies 
waiting to receive the lovers. The figure and expression of Helen, 
as she lies back in the chariot, half-frenzied with anxiety, are 
very fine; and observe, for a piece of good, natural painting, the 
varying colour of the rippling water. ‘The picture is full of 
dash and hurry, and albeit a little theatrical, shows a fresh, 
unwearied conception which is very grateful to English eyes. 
The artist seems to have liked doing it, and found his work 
come easy to him. 








BOOKS. 


SS 
DR. FRASER’S “ BERKELEY.’* 

To say that Professor Fraser is thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject—that the successive steps in the progress of Berkeley’s 
mental history have acquired for him well-nigh the reality of 
personal experience—is to say no more than one who is ac- 
quainted with his edition of that philosopher’s works would 
naturally expect. But there is more—a great deal more than 
this—to be said for the little book before us. No one, we 
imagine, could lay this book down without feeling that some 
real additional light has been thrown upon his conception of 
the relative significance of the great figures in the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. ‘“ Berkeley’s immediate starting- 
point was without doubt in Locke,” as Hume’s immediate 
starting-point was without doubt in Berkeley. This every one 
knows. But to the delineation of the growth by antagonism of 
the three systems, the one out of the other, Professor Fraser 
brings an ease of expression and a lucidity of thought that, we 
venture to think, can hardly fail to throw the general scheme 
of eighteenth-century thought into clearer relief, even for the 
professed student of philosophy. 

Of George Berkeley’s early years, our information is sadly 
limited. When we have said that he was born in his father’s 
cottage, situate in the pleasant valley of the Nore, in the 
county of Kilkenny—that though Irish-born, he was English 
by descent, and that his school-days were spent at the old 
Kilkenny school, which boasts Swift also amongst its alunni— 
we have said nearly all there is to say about his life previous to 
his matriculation at Trinity College, Dublin, in March, 1700. 
Berkeley was fifteen years of age when he came into residence, 
and it was during the thirteen years spent in Dublin that he 
wrote and published that first series of philosophical works— 
including both the Essay on Vision and the Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge—which have won for him the 
place he occupies in the history of philosophy. Like Hume, 
and unlike Locke, it was by the first-fruits of his mind that the 
world knéw him. 

Of Berkeley’s warm and imaginative mind, “labouring under 
the consciousness of the new, world-transforming conception ” 
which had dawned upon it, we have avivid and intensely inter- 
esting picture in his Common-place Book, published for the 
first time by Professor Fraser in 1871. There we have the 
earliest expression, worded with all the earnestness of genuine 
inspiration, of that ultra-phenomenal theory of the so-called 
realities of sense which, “by a recognition of the fact that 
things are ideas or phenomena, and that the truest way of look- 
ing at the world we see and touch is when it is looked at as 
ideal or phenomenal only,” strives, in rejecting the existence 
of matter, to dispense with all secondary causes for our thoughts 
and feelings, and so to leave the human mind in direct, con- 
stant, and all-pervading communion, by every avenue of thought 
and sense, with the One Cause alone,—a doctrine which Berke- 
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ley never tires of enforcing by St. Paul’s words, “ For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being.” 

How complete was the mastery which Berkeley's « néai 
thought ”’ had thus early acquired over him, one short quotation 
from the Common-place Book will suffice to show :— 

“The philosophers talk much of a distinction between absolu 
relative things,—i.e., things considered in their own nature, 
same things considered in respect to us. I know not what th 
by things considered in themselves. This is nonsense, 
‘Thing’ and ‘idea’ are words of much about the same e 
meaning.” 
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In Berkeley’s early use of the word “idea,” we must remember 

that we see summed up, as it were, the total of his debt to. 

Locke. “ Idea,” Professor Fraser reminds us, “ is Locke’s dig. 

tinctive word to express the essential dependence of what ig 

known on the power of knowing.” This wide Cartesian use of 

the term “ idea,” to signify whatever we apprehend, any state 

or mode of consciousness, had become familiarised to Knglish 

readers in Locke’s Essay ; and in this sense we naturally fing 

Berkeley using the term in his early works, though in his later 

Platonising works, and notably in the Sivis, he employs the 

term ‘ phenomenon” to express the “idea” of Locke. It was 

in perusing and discussing Locke’s Essay that Berkeley im. 

bibed his master-principle, viz., that all our knowledge is based) 

upon phenomenal foundations, that whatever is known is neces. 

sarily dependent upon the sensations and thoughts of some one 

who knows ; that, in fine, “body can make no appearance apart 

from the conscious life of mind, in which alone things can be 

realised.” Starting from the position thus emphasised by 

Locke, Berkeley pushes on to a very different conclusion. 
Despite the persistent sensationalism, or, rather, pheno. 

menalism, of Locke, that philosopher never reached the 

point of questioning the reasonableness on sensational 
principles of the received dualism of mind and matter, 
It was left to Berkeley to perceive that Phenomenalism, 
pushed to its legitimate issue, emptied extra-phenomenal 
knowledge of all its real contents; that the primary qualities, 
or mathematical essence, of matter are as sense-dependent as 
the secondary qualities (such as colour, smell, &c.); and that 
matter itself is thus, to a consistent phenomenalist, no more 
than an empty metaphysical abstraction. Here it is that Locke 
and Berkeley so widely diverge. The former, when he quits. 
the secondary qualities of colour, smell, &c., and comes to con- 
sider the primary qualities of extension, &c., can no longer hold 
consistently to his phenomenal doctrine, cannot away with 
his conviction of the externality of extended matter, and so falls 
between the two stools of a sensationalist view of the develop- 
ment of knowledge and a materialist account of the origin of 
sensation. It is this adoption by Locke of an abstract, unphe- 
nomenal matter as the origin of sensation that fathers upon him 
the doctrine of those materialists who, still (to use Professor 
Fraser’s words) adopting abstract and unintelligible dogmas,, 
fancy that they find in dead, unconscious phenomena “ the 
promise and potency of all self-conscious life.” 

This was the position that Berkeley set himself with his 
whole heart and mind to controvert. What is the need, he 
asks, of this “dark, metaphysical abstraction ?” Why regard! 
ideas (i.e, phenomena) of whatsoever kind, as manifestations 
of powers and permanent beings substantially diferent from the 
percipient mind ? Why interpose this veil of matter between 
active and percipient spirit? The things we see and touch are 
only superficial shows, which themselves disappear in revealing 
the Eternal Spirit or Universal Reason wherein we live and have 
our being. In the Common-place Book we find, “ Nothing, 
nothing properly but persons, i.¢., conscious things, does exist. 
All other things are not so much existences themselves, as 
manners of the existence of conscious persons.” Berkeley’s first 
reality is identical with Descartes’ first reality, viz., the reality 
of the conscious self,-—Cogito, ergo swin. But Berkeley so carefully 
tests all subsequent candidates for the title of “real ’’ by the 
touchstone of his own spiritual essence, that his external world 
in its deepest meaning consists of spirits external to his own 
spirit. This new conception of what external reality means—a 
conception springing from Locke’s phenomenalism as its root, 
but nursed to its full growth by an intense spirit of religious 
opposition to the fashionable materialism of Locke’s French 
disciples—animates every page of Berkeley’s early treatises. 
The essay on Vision was published when Berkeley was only 
twenty-four years of age, and in the following year appeared 
the first part of his Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, its author being by that time in Orders, and occupy- 
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College. In this fragment (for The Treatise purports to be but 
@ first instalment of a longer work), Berkeley unfolds that 
theory of “ Universal Immaterialism” with which his name is 
now identified, and for which he had endeavoured to prepare 
the world by a particular application of the same principle in 
his beautiful theory of visual language, published about a year 
previous to the Treatise. With the Dialogues of Hylas and 
Philonovs, in which imaginary objections to the new theory are 
stated and replied to with exquisite literary art, the first part of 
Berkeley’s philosophical activity was brought to a close. 

In 1713, Berkeley had made his way to London, ostensibly for 
the publication of his Dialogues, and we find him on a footing 
of intimacy with his countrymen Steele and Swift, whose intro- 
duction secured him a ready admission to the best literary 
society of the capital. He had but to be known to be appreci- 
ated, and Berkeley’s indescribable fascination of manner, says 
Professor Fraser, and goodness of heart had charmed the world 
of London, so that even Attenbury, after an interview with 
‘him, could say, “So much understanding, so much knowledge, 
go much innocence, and such humility, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.” 

This visit to London was the beginning of a long course of 

restless movement, which, with occasional relapses into studious 
seclusion, marked the middle period of Berkeley’s life. He paid 
two long visits to the Continent, the second of four years’ dura- 
tion, to which latter period his probably mythical interview with 
Malebranche has been assigned. Professor Fraser thinks that 
the story of their tragical interview may very possibly have 
grown out of the superficial resemblance of their doctrines. 
This resemblance—though never admitted by Berkeley — 
appears, upon Professor Fraser’s own showing, to be too close 
to merit the description of superficial. The Cartesian doctrine 
of “Occasional Causation’? seems to have developed in Male- 
branche’s mind into something very like Berkeleian idealism— 
at least, in its later stage as exemplified in the Siris. For in 
‘the Siris, Berkeley, like Malebranche, seems to be tending 
towards a Platonising theory of archetypal ideas of the sensible 
world ever present in the mind of God. 

On Berkeley’s return to England, his enthusiasms led him 
farther and farther away from the quiet pursuits of his youth, 
and many years of stirring activity were to leave their impress 
upon his mind before the seclusion of his Transatlantic retreat 
should give him leisure for the utterance, in his Minute 
Philosopher, of his deeper and more mature opinions. So true 
it is, that,— 

“Two desires toss about 

The poet’s feverish blood ; 
One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude.” 
Berkeley’s mind, with its inward glow of intense spiritual life, 
was essentially poetic in its character; and it is in his pages, as 
Professor Fraser points out, that we feel at times the “first 
faint prophetic hours ” of that returning spring of poetry which 
the last decade of the century was to behold in its full glory. 
Berkeley’s temperament, however, was too entirely free from 
egotism to find an outlet for itself in poetry,—life was to him 
an all-absorbing poem. We get a glimpse, however, of what 
he might have achieved as a poet in the Platonic grace and 
lightness of his seven dialogues, entitled, Alciphron, or The 
Minute Philosopher ; and to our ear, there is a certain grandeur 
in the single stanza quoted by Professor Traser from some 
“Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America :”’— 
‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
In these few stanzas, we see literary expression given to that 
strenuous struggle with the bad elements of the eighteenth 
century in which the strength of Berkeley’s mature age was 
spent. Quiet philosophical meditation was an impossibility to 
the fervent social idealist. Nay, his early metaphysical works 
were the outcome of far other motives than a calm love of 
abstract truth. Berkeley’s was essentially a positive mind. It 
was because he felt the reality of the spiritual world with such 
burning intensity, that the material world shrank like a withered 
scroll before his gaze. The starting-point of the philosophy of the 
man “ who had been distrustful at eight years’ was essentially 
a belief, and nota scepticism. Thus far, and thus far only, can 
Berkeley be justly said to argue with the theological bias so 





often objected to him. With such a temperament.as this, it is 
not surprising that, on Berkeley’s return to England, shortly 
after the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, we should find him 
endeavouring to stem the tide of national corruption and ruin 
in the sorrowful Cassandra tones of his “ Essay towards Pre- 
venting the Ruin of Great Britain.” We can but give a passing 
mention here of the vain attempt which he made to realise his 
ideal in the New World, the noble but chimerical notion of a 
great missionary station and college in the Bermudas or Summer 
Islands, whence was to issue forth a new Race of Gold,— 
‘Not such as Europe breeds in her decay,— 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay,” 

to spread Christian doctrine and the blessings of civilisation 
over the two Americas. The whole scheme, as conceived by 
Berkeley, is touching in its naiveté. Writing to Lord Percival 
on the subject, he says:—“ In the same seminary a number of 
young American savages may also be educated till they have 
taken the degree of Master of Arts,” and then proceeds to 
enlarge upon the prodigies to be effected by these academico- 
barbarian prodigies in the cause of Christianity and civilisation. 
Bearing such language as this in mind, and remembering that 
the Bermudas lie some 600 miles out in the Atlantic, nothing, 
as Professor Fraser most justly observes, shows more the magic 
of Berkeley’s presence and influence than the comparatively 
favourable reception his scheme met with in a generation 
represented by Sir Robert Walpole. 

This naive simplicity which so often to the vulgar eye appears 
to be mere folly, but which is found to be an almost universal 
concomitant of the finest imaginative powers—this failure, as it 
were, to assign fixed limits to the spiritual and temporal factors 
of which our life is compounded—shows itself again and again 
in Berkeley’s writings. Of the temporary enthusiasm felt for 
Berkeley’s project, the almost unanimous vote of the House in 
favour of a grant of £20,000 affords ample proof, and though 
this vote bore no fruits, the amount of the private subscriptions 
was sufficient to justify Berkeley in crossing the Atlantic, 
possessed as he now was of some private fortune of his own, 
from the legacy of Swift’s unhappy Vanessa and other sources. 
The ultimate success of the scheme was impossible, with what- 
ever resources it might have been set on foot, and the single, 
though to posterity quite adequate, result of all Berkeley's high 
and glowing hopes was his Alciphron, prepared during his re- 
tirement in Rhode Island, prolonged in fond expectation of the 
arrival of the £20,000. His return home in the autumn of 1731 
was followed by upwards of two years of controversial author- 
ship in London, initiated by the publication of the Alciphron, 
in which, perhaps, some of the bitterness of disappointment is 
discernible. 

Of his retirement, now in broken health, to the study of 
medicine and philosophy on his bishopric of Cloyne; of the 
great Tarwater controversy and its wonderful offspring, 
Siris—that closely woven tissue of naiveté and profundity— 
and of the final removal to Oxford in a fit of ‘“ academical 
idealism,”’ we can here say no more than that these episodes 
are so treated by Professor Fraser that they serve to throw a 
calm light, as of sunset, over the close of a life of peculiar 
vividness and beauty. 





HARRY JOSCELYN.* 
A visitor to a flower-show, describing a particular rose he has 
seen there, may perhaps speak of it as not tea-scented enough 
to please him, or say that its shade of colour is not quite deep 
enough, or its petals quite sufficiently rounded, to come up to 
his idea of perfection ; yet in spite of this criticism, he is firmly 
convinced that roses excel all other flowers in beauty, and 
would not dream of denying that the subject of his remarks 
was in truth a lovely specimen of its kind, and worthy of high 
rank amongst them. And with somewhat the same sort of feel- 
ing does the reviewer set to work to criticise a book by so well- 
known and justly popular a writer as Mrs. Oliphant. Having 
once stated that it is from her pen, cela va sans dire that there 
will be something in it, and that it will be pleasant, well 
written, and immeasurably superior to ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of the novels whose names make a brief appear- 
ance on the lists of circulating libraries, and then vanish 
for ever, without the world being one pin the wiser or 
the worse. Her name on the title-page is a guarantee that the 
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book will be free from faults of style, plot, and composition to 
which inferior authors are liable; and therefore the critic’s 
office is to be chiefly performed by expressing an opinion on 
the doings and sayings of her characters, as though talking 
over the proceedings of actual flesh-and-blood acquaintances. 
The rose might possibly come a little nearer to our beau idéal 
than it does,—but it is an unmistakable rose, nevertheless. 
And having stated this by way of preface, we will proceed to 
comment upon Harry Joscelyn, a work which we consider 
thoroughly characteristic of its author, though not to be classed 
quite as high as the Chronicles of Carlingford, and one or two 
other of her masterpieces. 

Home life, with all its constituent parts and relations, is a sub- 
ject which Mrs. Oliphant well knows howto handle, and forms the 
theme of the book now before us. The tale opens with a bluster- 
ing domestic storm, which recalls to mind the proverbially lion- 
like entry of an English March, and carries on the analogy still 
further, by the lamb-like state of general bliss and concord in 
which it terminates. The Joscelyns are a half-yeoman and half- 
gentleman family of very old blood, but reduced social position, 
living in the Fells of Westmoreland. The youngest son, Harry, 
rushes away from home to seek his fortune in the wide world, 
in consequence of a quarrel with his father; goes to Liver- 
pool, and thence (undeterred by not knowing a word of any 
language but his own, and having no acquaintances in 
Italy) takes steamer to Leghorn,—which, by-the-bye, seems 
to us a decided improvement on that common refuge for 
young men in difficulties, America. He is simple, and rather 
stupid; but he is also honourable, big, strong, good-looking, 
and straightforward; and by dint of these qualities and of good- 
fortune in the matter of a drunken man whom he knocks down, 
he makes his way with astonishing facility. Yet his experiment 
was certainly a hazardous one, and we do not recommend 
ignorant young men in general to think it a model that they 
may safely follow, for we much doubt every one being so 
fortunate as he was in meeting with honest Livornese. At all 
events, our own short experience of the town has been less 
favourable; for the result of a couple of hours we once spent 
there was to make us thoroughly agree for the moment with the 
vindictive remark of a fellow-traveller, who said that to call 
Italians extortionate thieves was gross flattery. Mrs. Oliphant 
shows excellently well her hero’s distaste for the foreign manners 
and customs into the midst of which his practical, but prejudiced, 
untravelled, and essentially English nature finds itself suddenly 
plunged. He does not like the black coffee, nor the “ queer . 
bread,—which is only queer because different to anything he 
has himself ever seen before; and how thoroughly English that 
adjective is! He takes no interest in pictures and sights, and 
as soon as he is landed says, “I don’t care about seeing your 
palaces; what I want is to get something to do, <Ain’t there a 
Times, or something with advertisements, where a fellow could 
see what’s wanted ?” The author has evidently studied atten- 
tively the behaviour of our countrymen abroad, and we must 
acknowledge with shame how much foundation there is for saying 
that Paolo’s experience of Englishmen was that they were 
often rude. But we really do think that Harry is made rather 
more of a brute than need be. His offensive patronage of 
and contempt for Paolo, and absolute want of comprehension 
for the generous self-devotion of the enthusiastic little Italian, 
who places himself and everything belonging to him unhesitat- 
ingly at the disposal of an “ amico,” seem a little overdrawn, and 
make the picture more a caricature of John Bull, than that faithful 
representation of human nature as it is, which Mrs. Oliphant’s 
portraits usually are. There are other unamiable traits about 
the hero which make us feel angry with him. For one thing, 
he is imbued with a form of selfishness peculiar to his sex, to 
which Mrs. Oliphant always appears very much alive, and 
which makes men consider it a matter of course for women con- 
tentedly to accept the lives of dull monotony which the lords of 
creation scornfully reject as intolerable for themselves. This 
feeling is especially evident in the scene between Harry and 
his sister Joan, when she has come down from her bed in the 
middle of a cold night to let him in, on his return from the 
public-house. Their father locks them both out, but though 
Joan in her night-gown is, of course, more likely to suffer from 
it than her brother, and though her exposure to the cold is the 
result of her kindness to him, he feels little or no compunction 
‘on her account, being too much engrossed in himself to pay 
attention to her :— 


“¢T can’t see you, Harry; but I know you’re down, though I can’t 
see.—‘ Down!’ he said, ‘can a fellow be anything but down with a 





an ares, 
raging wild beast for a father, and shut out of ever 
a cold spring night ?’—‘ That’s very true,’ said 56 ei —~ 
example, as you’ve seen; but still I’m in the same box, if that’s = 
consolation.’—‘ No, it is no consolation,’ said Harry; ‘it mak oo 
worse ; for if you are here perishing of cold, it’s all on my oennen Ay 
—‘I’m not perishing of cold. I’m as hearty as a cricket, If b, 
thinks he’ll break my spirit he’s much mistaken, and that’s all ab : 
it. It did touch me the first minute. I feel that I was just i 
baby. But after all, Harry, if you will stay out till all the hours ce 
the night, and go to that “Red Lion,” which is known to haye pew 4 
many a lad——’—‘Oh, hold your tongue about the “Red Lion)? 
you are as bad as old Isaac. Where am I to go?’—‘ What’s to re 
vent you biding at home?’ said Joan. ‘Dear me, you’re not mae a 
deal better than Iam, Harry Joscelyn. Where do I ever go? I've 
been as young as you once upon a time, and what diversion was ever 
given to me? and I’m not to say so dreadful old yet. Can you not 
put up for a week with what I have put up with all my life ?—* Yo 
don’t understand—it’s quite different,’ said Harry, hotly ; ‘ nailen 
woman, you’re an old Good Lord ! can’t you see the difference ? 
Where should you be but at home ? but what would you have me do 
stuck between two women and that—that father of mine ?’ ” F 


Another blot in Harry’s character is his neglecting to write and 
tell his mother and sister what had become of him; they had 
done all they could to help him, and he knew how anxious they 
would be, and yet he treated them with what can only be called 
odious ingratitude. 


There is one phase of the relations of every-day family life 
which seems to have made a great impression on Mrs. Oliphant, 
for it is a more or less marked feature in all her novels,—more 
strongly developed in Miss Marjoribanks, perhaps, than in any 
other. We allude to the keen appreciation which children are 
apt to have of the peculiarities, both objectionable and the 
reverse, of their parents, and the way in which they often 
regard their progenitors with a critical eye, and a strange mix. 
ture between severity for their failings and affection. Inthe 
present book, this is shown, especially in the case of Mra, 
Joscelyn and her daughter Joan. The mother is intensely fussy 
and nervous, and the daughter is calm, and regards all such 
demonstrations with quiet disapproval; yet Joan has a genuine: 
love for her mother all the same, and entertains the profoundest 
belief in Mrs. Joscelyn’s superior gifts of education and 
refinement. Here is the introduction to these two women :— 

“Mrs. Joscelyn was a pale woman, of a very different aspect. She 
was, people thought at the first glance, not so old as her daughter, 
notwithstanding the advantage which a calm temperament is supposed 
to have over an excitable one. But it is not always true that the 
sensitive and self-tormenting grow old sooner than their more tran- 
quil companions. Joan had never been young at all, so to speak. 
Her mother was young still in the freshness of a mind which woulé 
not be controlled by experience, which trusted every new promise 
and embraced every new hope, and was as bitterly disappointed by 
every failure of her hopes as if she had never known a disappointment 
before. How many pangs this temperament brought to her is would 
be impossible to reckon ; but it kept a sentiment of youth about her, 
a sense of living such as her daughter in her best days never knew. 
Both of them, however, agreed in believing that this temperament 
was a curse, and nota blessing; the daughter, with heartfelt astonish- 
ment at the power which her mother possessed of tormenting herself, 
—if indeed it were not a fictitious torture which sbe rather liked than 
otherwise, as Joan sometimes imagined, with instinctive contempt ; 
while the mother as often sighed, ‘Oh, that she could take things as 
quietly, give up making a fuss, bear her troubles with the same calm. 
as Joan!’ But neither could the one bring herself to the level of the 
other, nor either understand the different conditions which made 
similar action impossible. Joan for her part followed Mrs. 
Joscelyn’s restless movements with a wonder which she could never 
get over. What good could it do? Why couldn’t she sit down and 
get her work, and occupy herself ? Even, Joan thought, it would be: 
better to get a book and read (though that was a waste of time), and 
‘take her mind off’ the thing that so troubled her.’’ 

Joan’s surprise at herself, when she, too, gets into a fuss about 
something, and her astonishment at finding that she has “so 
much of mother” in her, are very amusing. 

Our remarks have taken longer than we expected, and we 
have only room to observe in conclusion that the dénowement is 
somewhat too much spun out ; that we found Rita a particularly 
graceful and captivating individual; that the only character 
we altogether object to is Harry’s father, a violent, coarse, 
savage boor, whose appearance on the scene is never welcome; 
and that, though the book is less decidedly humorous than 
Pluebe Junior, and some others of Mrs. Oliphant’s previous 
works, yet that touches of quiet humour occur with sufficient 
frequency to make skipping unwise, lest any of them may 
thereby be lost. 








THE OTHER HALF OF THE WORLD.* 
Few books ever succeeded better in answering the purpose for 
which they were written than this unassuming little volume; 





* The Other Half of the World. By Mrs. Edward Liddell, London: Strahan 
and Ce., Limited. 
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and since few books were ever written for a better and higher 
parpose,—that of making the moral needs of the dark half of 
Society known to those who could supply a large portion of 
them, and who, by supplying a large portion of them, 
would supply those still more urgent needs of which they 
are least conscious in their own lives,—few books are 
entitled to more praise. Mrs. Edward Liddell’s sketches 
of the kind of people who are in need of help in the large, 
unlovely towns so poisoned by the gases of our great factories, 
that neither trees nor flowers will live where man is compelled 
to live, though for the most part slight, are very touching 
and very graphic. And yet, perhaps, the most valuable part 
of her work is not that which describes what “the other half of 
the world is,” but ‘what we can do for it.” There is some- 
thing sad in learning how little that is, how imperfectly it can 
be trusted to answer its purpose, and yet how hard it is to do, 
how very much arduous sacrifice it requires on the part of those 
who doit. Nevertheless, a more powertul appeal to the conscience 
of the classes who could aid and do not aid in this great work, 
has seldom been made than is contained in this part of Mrs. 
Liddell’s book. It isa book to make what is called Christian 
Society much more than ashamed of its apathetic subscription- 
lists and indolent encouragement of such missionaries to 
the poor, the struggling, and the fallen, as those whose work is 
here delineated. 

But we must not be supposed to describe a book of purely 
moral interest. ‘lhe moral part of the interest is, no doubt, the 
deepest, and the one which stands out most distinctly through- 
out; but no one with any human sympathies in him could take 
up the book, and think it in any way dull. Slight as it is, 
it is real to the last degree. Every touch in both halves 
of the book tells of real experience. Nothing can be more 
graphic, for instance, or, in one sense, more impressive, than 
Mrs. Liddell’s description of the difficulties she had in rousing 
any deeper life in girls and lads. Girls, in the immature 
stage, are evidently her real difficulty. She finds them 
less interesting, more simply inert, more foolish, and yet 
more in danger of deadly errcrs and folly, than any other 
class of people in the sad Black Country, whose condition she de- 
scribes. She finds it hard to endure their giddiness and stupidity, 
their want of ballast, their great levity on the edge of such great 
perik And yet she sees the peril most keenly, and feels it with all 
her heart. But she is still more graphic,—we might say more 
amusing,—in her description of the heavy work it was to found 
a successful “ Lads’ Institute,” or rather to gain the experience 
necessary for founding it, for it does not appear that a really 
successful Institute has come to maturity as yet :— 

“ With the beautiful but foolish liberality 6f beginners, we refused 
admittance to no one who paid his entrance-fee and promised to con- 
form to the rules. The consequence was that the bad element 
largely predominated, and the few good and steady lads were either 
silenced, or left the Institute to seek peace and propriety elsewhere. 
As long as some member of the parochial staff was present, some 
degree of order was maintained, but if for a moment the hetero- 
geneous mass was left to work its own sweet will unhindered, the 
consequences were sad in the extreme. The room had the advantage, 
we have said, of being attached to a ‘ British Workman;’ but it had 
the disadvantage of heing over a bootmaker’s shop,—or rather, the 
poor bootmaker had the disadvantage of being under a ‘ Lads’ Insti- 
tute.’ Up the stairs now and again came the expostulating boot- 
maker with sorrowful tales of ruined trade, and many unheeded up- 
braidings. Fifty or sixty lads in a room cannot be quiet if they 
would: what is more, they would not be quiet if they could. And 
down the stairs went—must we say it ?—the Committee, not ina 
dignified way, retiring from the scene of useless endeavours to keep 
order among their own kind (for we formed a Committee of their 
own number), but headlong, kicked downstairs by the members. 
‘The Committee!’ said a lad with a twinkle of humour, when we 
spoke of them as a guarantee of better order; ‘I seed some of the 
Committee bein’ kicked downstairs!’ ...... One night, when a 
move to an unpopular street had reduced our numbers, but had not, I 
fear, improved our quality, our Institute scemed threatened with 
premature dissolution. It happened to be a week of mission services, 
and so all the people who usually acted as ‘keepers’ of the Lads’ 
Institute were engaged elsewhere. In the midst of an ‘after- 
meeting’ we were called out of the room, and asked to come to the 
rescue. On the stairs of the Institute we found several lads stand- 
ing; they had been locked out by the other members, who had barri- 
caded the door inside with tables and chairs. We knocked at the 
door, and desired that it should be opened instantly. To our relief, 
there was an immediate scufiling about, and removing of chairs and 
tables, and the door opened. We stood before a somewhat amused, 
but a great deal more ashamed, group of red-faced boys. ‘ You can- 
not stay longer here,’ we said. ‘We are sorry the Institute should 
end in this way, but it will not be open again until you hear further 
on the subject.’ We then turned out the gas, and they all skulked 
down the stairs in silence.” 


There is plenty of real life there. The Committee on its 





inglorions way downstairs, before the toes of the revolutionary 
party, must have felt that whatever might be true of full Corpora- 
tions, it is not true of all public bodies, that there is nothing in 
them which admits of being either kicked or damned. But we gave- 
this only to show that Mrs. Liddell, in her thoroughly spiritual 
and Christian book, ignores none of the genuine difficulties of 
organising a very rough population in a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion. And what we have thus illustrated applies to all the 
latter part of the book. We cannot imagine anything better 
fitted to help those who have such work as Mrs. Liddell’s to do, 
or who ought to have it to do if they did their duty, than the 
latter part of this little volume. 

The first part contains many sketches of real beauty and 
pathos,—of which Mrs, Liddell would improve the effect, by the 
way, if she did not break up her paragraphs into so many short 
fragments even when they are really closely connected, giving 
the effect of a sort of ineffability of feeling quite out of 
keeping with her genuine simplicity both of object and of style. 
Here is a specimen of Mrs. Liddell’s sketches of the poor of the 
Black Country,—the story of a poor man who lost his young 
wife, and of his love for her :— 


“But it was not to tell Jamie’s love-story ourselves that we sat 
down to write. It was to make Jamie tell it himself; the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness—ay, and its own love too, and Jamie 
painted in the picture as only he could paint it. It was but four 
days ago that he laid Lizzie to rest; and on the evening of the day 
of her funeral we wrote down the story from memory just as it came 
from his lips a few hours before....... ‘No, I think I’ll just stay 
and keep on my own room; there’s no comfort at home’ (his 
mother’s), ‘nothing but drinking and that. And I’ve tried lodgings - 
and I always thought my own fireside was best, where you can feel 
you’re not in the road. We never had no words, she and I; never a 
word between us since we came together. We always went ont 
together: where one went, the other would go: and come in together. 
We had just our four walls sometimes: and we’ve had our troubles. 
And we were as happy as if we’d had a big throne. She was just a 
poor-house girl when I saw her first : and I was something the same- 
She was desolate and I was desolate. And we thought we’d come 
together and make one home betwixt us; that’s the God’s truth. It 
seemed as if God had just sent ber to me from North S Yes, 
she was ready to go. Believe me, I’ve seen her go down on her 
knees at twelve o’clock at night, at the table, and read her Bible. 
She knew she wasn’t to be long for this world. She used to say our 
love was too deep and strong to last,—too strong: one of us would 
have to go. She’d say, when she was lying, that I’d just got to be 
a good lad, and get ready and join her, she’d soon be in her coffin. 
And she’d say not to fret. ‘“ You’d not like to see me lying here suf- 
fering for long, Jamie.” And [d say Id not like to see her suffer, 
but I’d not like to see her die. And she’d say, “ You don’t know what 
I suffer, Jamie!’ They’ve not done fair by me, they haven’t (his 
mother and others). She speaks kind enough, but its not there. 
They might have washed her shift for her, when they saw me do it 
on a Sunday night, so as she’d have it clean on Monday and folk 
shouldn’t know. No, I’m not a bit afraid to stay in that room at 
nights. I’d rather be my lone. ...... And he stayed ‘his lone,’ 
those two or three nights before Lizzie was put to rest for the last 
time,—alone with his dead. There lay his Lizzie, in that awful, mys- 
terious silence of death; with that calm vacancy in the dear face 
that death brings. ‘Yes,’ said he, looking at her as she lay in her 
coffin, a little bunch of flowers upon her breast, ‘there’s a great 
want. But that great wart speaks to Jamie, and such as he, of 
great hope. It is not the beloved one that we lay ‘ earth to earth.” 
The love, the life, the look, all that made them what they were, is 
gone. The coffin does not contain it. But the ‘great want’ is in the 
life that is left, as well as in the face that is gone. Soften it as we 
may, the end of Jamie’s short, sweet story is pitifully sad. There is. 
just this of comfort in it— 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’ 
And that better comfort which is Jamie’s own, that the love is not all 
over; that this sorrow is not a sorrow without hope. The same God 
that brought him his wife from North S will, Jamie knows, bring 
her back to him one day.” 








And of sketches like these, some more encouraging, some much 
less so, but all real and living, the first part of this admirable 
little work is made up. As we have said, perhaps the second 
part is even more effective, though in some respects less purely 
literary than the first ; but both are equally essential to produce 
the profound impression which this little book is calculated 
to make on the reader. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD.* 
Tue Autobiography of Mark, Rutherford is a curious and pro- 
voking mixture of success and failure. In parts it is so 
interesting, that the reader will be unwilling to lay it down; 
while, at the same time, it is so morbid and unhealthy in tone, 
that it cannot be recommended to any one with a tendency to 
dyspepsia. To begin with, the form of the book is tiresome. 





* The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting = 


Edited by his 
Friend, Reuben Shapeott. London: Tritbner and Co. 1881. 
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Purporting to be the autobiography of a Dissenting minister, and 
carrying out that idea to a great extent, there is something 
throughout that contradicts the title, and suggests that it is 
really a novelette by a youthful hand, and probably the 
work of a lady. It is, therefore, as fiction that we shall criticise 
it, and as such it shows decided cleverness of construction, power 
of analysis, a certain amount of thought (although it is thought 
in a young stage), now and then not a little glow of emotion, 
and dlmost a total want of imagination. As a novel, it is poor in 
plot, and the secondary characters are not much more than 
outline sketches. Still, this may be somewhat excused, on the 
plea that broken lines are characteristic of autobiographical 
novels, especially when the whole interest of the book is made to 
centre on the analysis of one man’s mind. What is especially 
evident in the book is, that the author is writing from personal 
experience; and if so, deserves the keenest pity, as never did man 
or woman suffer more profound misery than the unlucky Mark 
Rutherford, with his sceptical brain and dyspeptic spirits. 

The story is as follows:—Mark Rutherford is the son of 
Dissenting parents of the shop-keeping class. Naturally of a 
serious turn of mind, he is educated for the Ministry, a calling 
for which he is eminently unfitted. His soul a prey to 
atheistical questionings, and his: body to morbid hypochondria, 
the misery he endures is a warning against the adoption of 
atheism by any school of religion that has happiness for its 
creed. Besides these greater causes of unhappiness, Mark 
Rutherford is also a Coelebs in search of a friend. It does not 
appear that he is unduly fastidious in his choice,—all he desires 
is that his friend, whoever he or she be, should enable him to 
realise his ideal “of a perfect friendship.” His definition of 
friendship has, no doubt, somewhat of a Platonic ring 
about it, for he says, “I wanted a friend who would sacrifice 
himself to me utterly, and to whom I might offer a similar 
sacrifice.” Now-a-days, sacrifice of any kind is a little out 
of fashion, and Mark Rutherford’s soul-to-soul friendship would 
have been a union savouring of death unto death. He admits that 
he found companions for whom he cared, and who professed to 
care for him, but he “ was thirsting for deeper draughts of love 
than anything they had to offer,” and such surface friendship 
was like offering a thimbleful of water to adying man. For 
the wisdom of his companions there is much to be said, when 
we become better acquainted with Mark Rutherford. Drowned 
in despondency or excited to the pitch of mania, nothing 
brought him peace of mind, nothing laid his cares to rest. 
A more tiresome, trying friend cannot be imagined. One 
of the reasons he gives for taking the public into his 
confidence is that he has “observed that the mere knowing 
that other people have been tried as he has been tried is a 
consolation ;” so that his swinmum bonwm of friendship would 
be the perpetual outpouring of the morbid fancies of a weak and 
small mind, whose chaotic throes remind us of the mountain 
that brought forth the mouse. 

The earlier years of our hero were less troublous, and his 
youthful pleasures he describes with graceful appreciation :— 

“A river ran through the town, and on summer Wednesdays and 
Saturdays we wandered along its banks for miles, alternately fishing 
and bathing. I remember whole afternoons in June, July, and 
August, passed half-naked, or altogether naked, in the solitary 
meadows and in the water ; I remember the tumbling weir, with the 
deep pool at the bottom, into which we dived; I remember, too, the 
place where we used to swim across the river with our clothes on 
our heads, because there was no bridge near; and the frequent 
disaster of a slip of the braces in the middle of the water, so that 
shirt, jacket, and trousers were soaked, and we had to lie on the 
grass in the broiling sun without a rag on us, till everything was dry 
again.” 

The Sundays, however, come as an alloy, and were to him “a 
season of unmixed gloom.” Three long services were made 
still more bitter by the envy excited by the comparative hap- 
piness of the carekeeper and pew-opener, whose duties allowed 
of their occasional movement. At home, the theory of the day 
was carried out in cold dinners, with only an occasional back- 
sliding towards “ a boiled suet-pudding, which cooked itself,” and 
which we will hope was enlivened with cold jam. These childish 
joys and sorrows soon came to an end, and the more serious 
business of life opened for Mark Rutherford about fourteen, when 
it was intimated to him that it was time “ he became converted.” 
Of course, he has much to say about “ conversion ” itself, and the 
way in which he brought himself to such fitting dispositions as 
to be passed by the two deacons who were “deputed to wait 
upon him, and ascertain his fitness for membership.”’ From this 
point his troubles begin,—“ conversion ” evidently acting on his 
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mind as unhealthy vaccine matter is said to act on the body, and 
exciting the dormant diseases to which he ever after is a prey. 
From that day forward, every step he takes gives rise to anxious 
retrospection and morbid self-analysis. Too weak to break 
away entirely and change the whole course of his life, he com. 
forts his conscience by the realisation of the hypocrisy that he 
discovers all around him. He has eaten of the tree of know. 
ledge, and to him it brings only the knowledge of evil. The 
“fuller privileges ” to which he is now admitted, he soon per- 
ceives to be only pleasant as giving the “feeling” of clanship, 
and the satisfaction of belonging to a society marked off from 
the great world. He forgets that in every society this 
esprit de corps goes far to create an enthusiasm for the cause 
itself; and he forgets the words of St. Paul, that “to him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” For 
him, the punishment of morbid dwelling upon self is the curge 
that fell upon Adam and Eve, when they ate of the tree of 
knowledge, and “ knew themselves to be naked.” 


Upon such beginnings followed school and a dissenting college, 
where everything tended to confirm his scepticism and hypochon- 
dria. It certainly does not appear that the efforts used to combat 
unbelief were of the happiest kind. ‘The President had a 
course of lectures, delivered year after year to successive gener- 
ations of his pupils,” upon the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Bible. ‘“ Prim little tracts, directed against the ‘ shallow in- 
fidel,’ who seemed to deny conclusions so obvious, that...... he 
could not be sincere,” were read by the same gentleman, “ witha 
most mellifluous voice and a most pastoral manner.” <A dozen 
of these tracts “ settled the infidel, and the whole mass of un- 
belief from the time of Celsus downwards,” but failed to exorcise 
the demon in Mark Rutherford’s breast. Meanwhile, the world 
was opening before him. A volume of Wordsworth’s poetry 
admits him to a new existence. The change it wrought in him 
“could only be compared with that which is said to have been 
wrought on Paul himself by the divine apparition.” The old 
systems fall away, and his “supreme divinity ”’ is “ recreated” 
in the form of a Pantheistic God, which brings an ideal glow 
into the next few years; and that glow, we are bound to admit, 
is described with no little force. Of course, this glow is short- 
lived, and pantheism soon passes into agnosticism. Throughout 
the book, we are uncertain if the author—the real author, 
we mean—understands the position of Mark Rutherford. 
Veiled under the name of Unitarianism, the views set out 
are really a spiritual atheism. He sees in Christianity nothing 
more than “ that each man should learn to find peace in his own 
thoughts, his own visions.” When watching “the sun rise, or 
the stars come out in the evening,” or when he feels “the love 
of man or woman,” he ought to say to himself, “There is no- 
thing beyond this.’ No wonder he shrinks from such a 
Christianity, and no wonder that, returning home after preach- 
ing such doctrine in the name of Christianity, and finding himself 
without fire or food, he made “acquaintance with that most 
awful malady, hypochondria.” As time goes on, these misty 
views settle into more concrete form. Disbelief follows upon 
doubt, while at the same time the problem of a life beyond 
the grave absorbs him to the pitch of monomania. It is in 
the treatment of all this that the book is morbid and un- 
healthy. Such dissection of a man’s mind is too suggestive of 
vivisection, not to create a feeling of disgust in more healthy 
minds. The picture may be a true one, but a consuming 
disease of the mind is not more wholesome to dwell upon 
than a kindred disease of the body. We, therefore, turn with 
a positive feeling of relief to the sketches of middle-class life 
and character that mingle with the more painful parts of the 
book. Unalluring as many of these sketches are, they have a 
sort of homely truth about them that goes far towards invest- 
ing them with humour, which in reality they hardly ever quite 
attain to. My. Snale, the deacon of the chapel to which Mark 
Rutherford is attached, is the most marked. Edward Mardon, 
the atheistic compositor, although evidently a favourite with 
the author, is only an outline copy of others of the same 
tribe to be met with in endless novels. The love parts 
of the book are weak in the extreme, and the author's 
want of imagination reaches its climax in the story of Mrs. 
Arbour. That a respectable, elderly, married lady should choose 
to go down to her grave under her maiden name, because in 
early youth she could not get on with a highly Philistine 
husband, who had long been dead, is so absurd, that this alone 
would go far to prove that the book is not a real life-sketch. 
When the author leaves the morbid self-questioning of Mark 
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Rutherford for the more beaten tracks of novel-writing, the 
want of imagination and experience comes out. After the 
middle of the book, the interest of the story falls off greatly. The 
reader does not share the hero’s anxiety as to whether he is in 
love with Mary, Kate, or Theresa; all he can do is, to heartily 
congratulate these young ladies upon their escape from such a 
husband. 

At the close of the book, which ends abruptly, we are told 
that there is more of the manuscript still extant, but that all 
“gearch for it has been in vain.” Long may it continue to be 
so, if the later years of Mark Rutherford fulfilled the promise 
of his early manhood. Meanwhile, although what has been 
given has some points of interest, we would suggest that it be 
only read by those who are rooted and grounded in detestation 
of morbid self-analysis and hypochondria. 





A CAVALIER’S NOTE-BOOK.* 
Tus book is full of deep interest, and its appearance is peculiarly 
appropriate at the present time, when, in a neighbouring country, 
penal laws are once more being put in force against the Jesuits— 
laws which, if more lenient, are less logical and thorough-going 
than those by which it was sought, two or three centuries ago, to 
stamp out the Order and its supporters in this realm of Eng- 
land. For it should be explained that William Blundell, ex- 
tracts from whose note-books are here set before us, was scarcely 
a typical Cavalier, and that the part which he played in the 
brunt and turmoil of the Civil War was uecessarily small. 
Like almost the entire body of his co-religionists, he threw in 
his lot with the King at the outbreak of hostilities, and obtained 
a commission as captain of dragoons under Sir Thomas Tildesley. 
His first experience of battle was also his last. In Lord Derby’s 
assault upon Lancaster, Blundell’s thigh was shattered by a 
musket-shot, and he was lamed for life, so that he was thence- 
forward known familiarly as “ Halt Will.” Very little, therefore, 
is to be gleaned fromthis volume about the Civil War in particular. 
Both armies appear to have harassed Blundell with singular 
impartiality, and he was compelled to fly to the Isle of Man and 
other remote places to avoid extortion and outrage. Under the 
Commonwealth his entire estate was confiscated, and he was 
only able to recover it by raising the purchase-money among 
his friends. He was repeatedly imprisoned. His public 
appearances after the king “came in’’ seem to have been but 
few. He accompanied him on board the ‘ Royal Charles,’ on the 
memorable May 5th, 1660, and relates the following anecdote :-— 

“T was present in the ship (about five miles from Dover) two or 

three hours before King Charles II. landed in England, when the 
King (by reason of an accident) took his own measure, standing 
under a beam in the cabin, upon which place he made a mark with 
his knife. Sundry tall persons went under it, but there were none 
that could reach it. After all, 1 went under it myself, and turning 
in the ends of my thumb and my little finger, I set the knuckle of 
my thumb, stretched out as much as could be, upon my head, and 
turning the knuckle of my little finger (borne up as stiff as might be), 
I found it did touch directly the mark which the King had made.” 
A few weeks before, when sojourning at Breda, he had seen the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester, with their sisters, “ playing a 
long time at ninepins upon a Sunday, whilst the King their 
brother looked on.” 

The compiler of this common-place book shared the general 
lot of those who had trusted the promises of their faithless 
master while he was yet anexile. All through the reign of 
Charles IT. Blundell was subjected to spasmodic persecution, and 
when Titus Oates had maddened the English people by the 
blackest of all recorded perjuries, the death which was inflicted 
upon his friend and correspondent Langhorne threatened him 
and his. Under the brief misrule of James IT., he hoped fora 
moment not only for toleration, but even for reward. In a 
memorial which was drawn up, but never presented, he set forth 
how no member of his house had ever apostatised from the 
ancient faith ; how one hundred of his kin had become priests 
or had taken religious vows; and how his township of Crosby 
for many years had possessed neither beggar, nor alehouse, nor 
Protestant. But James forfeited the throne, and under his 
successor freedom from molestation was all that a Roman 
Catholic could hope for. In 1691, Blundell writes that ‘‘ we may 
sit very securely under our own vines, and we have reason 
to pray for the King. I am sure without his favour 
(a favour, I confess, unexpected), we had all been a prey to 
the law, or rather, perhaps, to the rabble.” Once more, in 1694, 





* Crosby Records: a Cavalier’s Note-Book. Edited, with Introductory Chapter, 
by the Rey. T. Ellison Gitson. London; Longmans. 1880. 





he narrowly escaped arrest, and in 1698 death released him from 
the narrow limits of his “ five miles’ chain.’ The editor has 
told his life well, and both his talents and his character make 
it fully worth the telling. 

But after all, though the common-place book abounds with 
curious jottings on a great variety of subjects, from duelling to 
hair-dyes, from doctors’ bills to horse-racing, and from philo- 
logy to the cost of millinery, the main interest of this instal- 
ment of the Crosby Records consists in the vivid picture it gives 
us of the life of a Roman Catholic country gentleman in the 
seventeenth century, and the lesson it conveys as to the futility 
of penal laws in matters of religion. Not that that spirit is by 
any means wholly extinct to-day. Religious animosity has 
scarcely even yet learned to be silent atthe open grave. Butwe 
have progressed since 1611, when the grandfather of William 
Blundell, ‘finding his fellow-Catholics refused burial at their 
parish church, ordered a plot within his own grounds to be set 
apart for this purpose...... Later on, this act of humanity, 
coming to the knowledge of Government, was the occasion of a 
severe sentence being pronounced against him. ..... The fine 
was afterwards reduced to £500.” But the walls and mounds 
of the churchyard were to be pulled down by the Sheriff, and the 
ground laid waste. Still, not even such outrages as this, whick 
must have entered like iron into the very souls of men whose 
only crime was that they believed in transubstantiation and 
accepted the spiritual authority of the Pope, could shake the 
loyalty of Blundell and his fellows. They were Roman 
Catholics, indeed, but they were likewise Englishmen. “It hath 
ever been my professed principle,” wrote Blundell, with trans- 
parent honesty, “that all, even Catholic subjects, of a lawful 
Protestant king (such as King Charles II.) are obliged faithfully 
to adhere to that king in all invasions whatsoever, though made 
by Catholic princes, or even by the Pope himself.” The 
Cavalier’s faith was of a robust order, and it would be well if all 
the authorities of his Church at the present day would act on his 
wise maxim :—“T think it less damage to Christianity if we 
conceal a hundred true miracles than if we publish one false 
one.” 

This was surely the type of man whom a wise Government 
would have delighted to honour, and whom the statesmen of the 
Restoration epoch were especially bound to protect. But it did 
not avail our hero that he had shed his blood in the king’s 
cause, and he experienced scarcely better treatment under 
Charles II. than under Cromwell. It was only his own up- 
rightness, and the very rigour of the penal laws, which over- 
reached their purpose and prevented their enforcement, that 
saved him from utter ruin. The editor points out how the 
severity of the law, which debarred Catholics of position from 
any secular career, tended to increase the ranks of the priest- 
hood, and to compel thousands of men and women, who might 
otherwise have been good citizens and mothers of loyal children, 
to embrace a religious life. It compelled the Catholic gentry, 
too, to educate their sons and daughters abroad, and so to bring 
them up as aliens and enemies of their native land. Blundell 
assures us that the number of Jesuits in England at one and 
the same time did not exceed 150. Yet, on account of this: 
handful of men, a long string of odious and cruel laws was 
allowed to disfigure the Statute-book, the rabble was periodically 
wrought up to a pitch of frenzy that would only be allayed by 
the sight of blood, and the State lost the priceless services of 
many who had sacritied all that they held dear in the performance 
of their duty to their God. Of course, these penal laws were 
indirectly the cause of some good. If they produced a Titus 
Oates, they were like a furnace that purged away the dross and 
the base alloy from many a noble spirit. “ Periissem, nist peri- 
issem !” was the cry of Blundell, who redeemed the errors of his 
youth by the courage and steadfastness with which he faced 
persecution and worldly ruin. We, who do not share his faith, 
must yet admit that his life was worthy of all imitation, and 
that he and such as he—whether Catholic or Puritan—were the 
salt of the earth, in an evil age. 

We had marked many passages for reference or quotation in 
the Cavalier’s interesting collections. He was a keen observer 
of men and their doings. In one place, he notes that “the 
manners of wives are strangely changed. Once a velvet gown 
would have passed from mother to daughter for two or three 
generations, and they knew no more of London but only the 
name. Now they know the streets, as well as the porters of the 
town; and they pay not for their gowns and silk stockings till 
there be half-a-dozen on the score.” Elsewhere, he tells us of a 
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good lady of his acquaintance who was “so curious in her attire, 
as to send out of Lancashire to London her linen to be washed 
and starched ; such fine linens, I mean, as were used about her 
neck and shoulders.” He complains sorely of the lack of 
honesty in English commerce, which was causing the trade of 
the world to flow in foreign channels; and he quotes the remark 
of an Irish correspondent, who wrote, “I must say this for my 
nation, that next to the Spaniard, it is the laziest generation.” 
But we must not draw further upon “ Hodge-Podge,” as one of 
Blundell's note-books was called. We will only add that for 
the history of Lancashire, this work is invaluable. It is inter- 
esting to read that even in 1662-3, a man who showed a 
dromedary and a mountebank found nowhere in England more 
money stirring among the common people than in Lancashire, 
and that the Lincolnshire men of that day had remarkably small 
heads. We will hope that Charles II. was mistaken in pro- 
nouncing Lancashire “infamous for perjury and packing of 
juries.” Strict as was Blundell’s code of morals, and difficult 
as it was for him to keep his neck from the halter and his estate 
from the sequestrators, he had none of the moroseness of the 
Puritan. His anecdote of “the beggar (a hundred years old 
and odd) who, to move charity, said he was a poor, fatherless, 
and motherless creature,” reads like an anticipation of the 
Pirates of Penzance. He makes a tantalising mention of a 
book which he printed privately, in 1661, entitled Quid Me Per- 
sequeris ?” and of which no printed copy is known to exist. 
This is enough to cause a flutter in the breast of every bibliogra- 
pher. For ourselves, we shall look forward with great interest 
to the appearance of another instalment of these admirably 
edited Crosby Records. 





THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH AMERICA.* 

‘Tuts book treats of a question which concerns the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and them alone. We are not 
quite sure also whether the author has made the best use of her 
materials, and certainly the facts might with greater prudence 
have been put before the English public in a form more 
attractive than bare extracts from official reports and other 
documents can by any possibility be. At the same time, the 
‘history of the past dealings of the United States Government 
with the Indian tribes is in its way instructive, and furnishes 
a significant piece of evidence as to the consequences of a weak 
nationality coming into collision with a more vigorous race ; 
while their future relations constitute one of the problems of 
the domestic policy of the United States of North America. 
The opinion generally prevailing throughout the States to-day 
is that the Indian tribes have not been fairly treated, and the 
overwhelming quantity of evidence produced by “ H. H.” shows 
that there is no room for doubt on that subject. Now that this 
bill of indictment has been drawn up and formally preferred 
against the Washington Authorities, it is not to be supposed 
that these wrongs can long remain unredressed, for, as the 
author says in her prefatory note, “The American people, 
‘£8 a people, are not at heart unjust.” By restricting her 
authorities, as much as possible, to the reports of officials, 
“H. H.” guards herself against the possibility of any charge 
of over-stating her case, and she undoubtedly deserves all 
the credit due to one working in a good cause. In her 
Century of Dishonour, she exposes the wrongs that her country- 
men have inflicted during that period on a race whose only 
fault appears to have been that they expected white men to 
keep their faith, and to show some feeling of consideration 
towards their weaker and darker-skinned brethren. We make 
no doubt that the publication of this book, together with the 
representations of other writers and speakers, will ensure the 
prompt application of a remedy to the evil, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will hasten to clear themselves, so 
far as they can, from the stain which has long lain on their 
reputation, in consequence of their unjust treatment of the 
aborigines of the vast territory which they have made completely 
and indisputably their own. 

When the first settlers landed on the eastern coasts of America, 
in the commencement of the seventeenth century, they were re- 
ceived by the inhabitants with every token of friendship, and 
without any expression of suspicion as to the motives which had 
induced them to cross the Atlantic. The great tribe of the Dela- 
wares, known to all readers of Fenimore Cooper, in particular ex- 





* A Century of Dishonour ; a Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings 
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hibited marked signs of friendly intentions towards the new. 
comers, whose appearance they greeted with the exclamation, — 
“ Behold, the Gods have come to visit us!” The Cherokees, an- 
other tribe, originally holding what theauthor of these pages justly 
calls “the loveliest region east of the Mississippi River,” received, 

more than a century later, a band of English adventurers, under 
the leadership of Oglethorpe, in an equally friendly manner 

and thus, with the assistance of the natives themselves, these 
foreign immigrants were peacefully established along two 
of the main “arteries in the eastern part of the continent, 
the Delaware and Savannah rivers. The proud spirit of 
these tribes is revealed in the speech of the Cherokee chief 
to Oglethorpe, who had bade him “fear nothing, and 
speak freely.’ “I always speak freely,” answered the 
mountaineer; “why should I fear? I on now among friends; 

T never feared, even among my enemies.” The amicable rela- 
tions thus established, and rendered more likely to endure 
by the justice and human sympathy of such men as 
Penn and Oglethorpe, were soon overcast by the desira 
of the settlers to acquire the fertile districts in the 
possession of the natives, or as they were contemptuously 
designated, the “ Redskins.” The collision, perhaps inevitable 
under any circumstances, was precipitated and made more pain- 
ful in its accompanying incidents by the rivalry between the 
different nationalities represented among the settlers. Not 
only was this strife due to the desire to oust others, and to 
secure as an undivided prize the rich inheritance of the 
Americas, but it was also the reflection of the great wars in 
Europe, where England found herself opposed throughout the 
eighteenth century to France, and sometimes to Spain as well. 
The harmony of the relations originally formed with the 
aborigines was speedily broken and dispelled during this con- 
flict of pretensions. The tribes became arrayed inv hostile 
camps, distinguished from each other by their proclivities to 
one or other of the two great Powers, France and England. Their 
fierce qualities became intensified under the stimulating influence 
of the bad rum or brandy with which their services were princi- 
pally rewarded, and “ the gentle Delaware,” or “ mild Cherokee” 
became a tradition of the past. The American War of Inde- 
pendence was accompanied by the same incidents as the previous 
struggle between England and France, but on the recognition of 
the United States the great majority of the tribes declared their 
alliance with and dependence on the new Government. The 
general sentiment among them appears to have been, that they 
were more likely to receive justice and a sympathetic attention 
to their wants from a tribunal sitting at Washington than from 
one in London. In this very natural opinion they were 
destined to find themselves mistaken, and the manner in which 
they were undeceived is the burden of “ H. H.’s” indictment. 


The basis upon which the United States Government and 
the Indian tribes began their relations with each other was the 
admitted supremacy of the former, as the paramount power, and 
“the right of occupancy ” of the latter, as the children of the 
soil. This right was conceded in several treaties and numerous 
arrangements with the different tribes, who regarded these 
declarations of the white man as the charter of their liberty, and 
the recognition of their right to live in the district which they 
looked upon as their peculiar home. In the very treaty which 
gave the States their independence, and which ratified their 
severance from the mother-country, “ the Indian right of occu- 
pancy” is tacitly admitted. At this time, the population 
throughout the States was very sparse, and there was plenty of 
room for both European and native, although the latter required 
amuch larger proportion of land than the former, in consequence 
of his irregular mode of living. But as the present century 
advanced, showing that the Eastern States alone could not meet 
the requirements of the European overflow, which soon absorbed 
the Western as well, covetous eyes were cast on the hunting- 
grounds and reserves of the Indians, which included some of 
the most fertile, beautifully situated, and generally advantage- 
ous tracts of country in the States. The “Indian right of 
occupancy” was soon found to constitute as serious an 
obstacle in the path of national progress as it undoubtedly 
was a hindrance to individual enterprise. This much 
must be allowed, in extenuation of the past conduct of 
both the people and the Government of the United States; 
but although the removal of the tribes to more distant settle- 
ments before the advance of the white population was inevitable, 
there is no excuse for the flagrant breaches by the American 
Authorities of the conditions under which these people have 
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jeen repeatedly removed by force from their homes to other 
places, sometimes entirely unsuited to them and their mode of 
living, both on account of climate and of the natural character 
of the situation selected. “ H. H.” shows in her pages how 
frequently and how unnecessarily these wrongs have been in- 
ficted on an unfortunate race, until its despair is only relieved 
by the intensity of its hatred for its white tyrants. That the 
Washington Government have brought their Indian troubles on 
themselves by their own acts, cannot be doubted. During this cen- 
tury, Canada has been free from similar difficulties. The Indian 
there has been left undisturbed in his rights, and is being slowly 
put surely reclaimed from evil habits, while he retains the 
virtue of his own traditions. He is, moreover, a free man, living 
under the protection of the law. In the States, it is altogether 
different. The Indians cannot “ appeal to the law and courts 
for their rights of person and property.”’ The reason is obvious. 
The Government has for the last hundred years acted, if not in 
defiance of, at least in indifference to the laws. The author of 
this work will deserve very general recognition for having per- 
formed a useful and honourable task, if she only succeeds in 
pringing home to the American people the urgent necessity 
there is for them to render, in this matter of the aborigines of 
their great country, a long-needed act of justice. 





ECCENTRIC WILLS.* 

Tuts rather bulky volume has been compiled for the amusement 
of the public, and there can be no doubt that it contains a good 
many amusing passages. The book, however, is one which few 
readers will be courageous enough to read through. A collec- 
tion even of whimsical wills is likely to prove rather tiresome 
reading, and the “ Disputed Wills” and “ Wills of Remarkable 
Persons,” which occupy more than half of the book, are in many 
instances almost totally devoid of general interest. Occasion- 
ally, a curious point of law is stated, or a remarkable instance 
given of the accuracy needed in the wording of a will, and it is 
possible that a lawyer might find ample food for comment from 
‘tthe texts supplied by these excerpts; but, on the whole, the 
research bestowed on this volume is not likely to be appreciated 
by the readers whom the author “ desires to entertain.” 

Although our judgment of the work is unfavourable, and we 
must confess to having laid it down with a feeling of relief, it 
is quite possible both for reviewer and reader to gather from 
its pages many striking illustrations of eccentricity and folly. 
The subject of will-making is one upon which a moralist may 
expend many sage reflections, and in the introduction the writer 
does not forget to preach a short sermon on “ the most solemn 
act of our lives.” No consciousness of this solemnity can have 
impressed the will-makers whose peculiarities are copiously 
illustrated in this collection. In some of these wills there seems 
a taint of insincerity, in some there are signs of egregious folly, 
jn many there are indications of unseasonable humour; while 
others are marked by a vindictiveness often masked, as the 
compiler notes, by the assumption of jocularity. Was it 
humorous eccentricity, or an irrepressible feeling of malice, 
which prompted the bequests of a certain Dr. Dunlop, who 
leaves a field to one sister, “to console for being married to a 
man she is obliged to henpeck;” a silver drinking-cup to 
another, “ for reasons known to herself; and aspipe to a 
brother-in-law, “out of gratitude that he married my sister 
Maggie, whom no man of taste would have taken?” In these 
bequests, humour and malice may have combined, but the latter 
is most evident, as it is also in the case of a German Professor, 
who left his property to a relative he disliked, “ on the absolute 
condition that he should wear white-linen clothes at all seasons 
of the year.” 

The fifth Earl of Pembroke, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, is extremely satirical in his bequests. “I give nothing,” 
he writes, “to Lord Saye; and I do make him this legacy 
willingly, because I know that he will faithfully distribute it 
unto the poor.” To Cromwell, he bequeaths one of his words, 
“the which he must want, seeing that he hath never kept any 
of his own;” and to Thomas May, whose nose he broke at a 
masquerade, he leaves tive shillings. ‘ My intention,” adds the 
Earl, “ had been to give him more; but all who have seen his 
History of the Parliament, will consider that even this sum is 
too large.” Perhaps the most characteristic bequest in this 
will is the following :—‘ Seeing that I did menace a certain 
Henry Mildmay, but did not thrash him, I do leave the sum of 
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fifty pounds sterling to the lacquey that shall pay unto him my 
debt.” 

It is difficult to imagine a man deliberately writing a will 
which shall exhibit his own folly or make fools of his friends, 
and yet this has been done in numerous cases. In one instance, 
we read of a wealthy man leaving a son and daughter as his 
residuary legatees who, as his executors discovered, after much 
labour, never had an existence; in another case, an estate of 
some value was left to an eldest son, on condition that he shaved 
off his moustache, and never allowed it to grow again. A 
testator who once made a ridiculous bequest was cleverly 
outwitted. He had bequeathed £2,000 to a friend, on condition 
that half that sum should be buried with him. A wag advised 
that a cheque for £1,000 drawn to order should be placed in the 
old gentleman’s coffin, which was done accordingly. 

Under the heading “ Directions for Burial,” several grotesque 
incidents are recorded. A Manchester lady bequeaths a surgeon 
£25,000, on condition that he should claim her body and embalm 
it, and “that he should once in every year look upon her face, 
two witnesses being present.” A maiden lady of New York 
leaves her property for the purpose of building a church in 
that city, on condition “that her remains should be mixed up in 
the mortar used for fixing the first stone;” another lady, of an 
economical turn of mind, desires that if she should die away 
from Branksome, her remains, after being placed in a coffin, 
should be enclosed in a plain deal box, and conveyed by goods 
train to Poole. ‘‘ Let no mention,” she states, “ be made of the 
contents, as the conveyance will not then be charged more for 
than an ordinary package.” A French traveller, recently de- 
ceased, desired to be buried in a large leather trunk to which he 
was attached, as it “ had gone round the world with him three 
times ;” and an English clergyman and justice of the peace, 
who, at the age of eighty-three, had married a girl of thirteen, 
desired to be buried in an old chest he had selected for the 
purpose. Tastes differ in the matter of burial. One man 
wishes to be interred with the bed on which he had been lying ; 
another desired to be buried far from the haunts of men, where 
Nature may ‘smile upon his remains ;” and a third bequeaths 
his corpse for dissection, after which it is to be put into a 
deal box and thrown into the Thames. One man does not 
wish to be buried at all, but gives his body to the Imperial 
Gas Company, to be consumed to ashes in one of their retorts, 
adding that should the superstition of the times prevent the 
fulfilment of his bequest, his executors may place his remains 
in St. John’s Wood Cemetery, “to assist in poisoning the 
living in that neighbourhood.” A person may approve him- 
self of cremation, but it is a little hard when he requires his 
relatives to approve of it also. The body of Dr. Le Moyne 
was cremated last year, at his express desire, on Gallows Hill, 
Washington. He died very wealthy, and left his fortune to cer- 
tain relatives, on condition that they should consent to the same 
process of destruction after death. Only two of them, it is 
said, have accepted the condition. An amusing story is told of 
a lady, a Roman Catholic, who, in her last illness, promised the 
priest to leave him a sum of money for charitable uses. When 
she was dying, she begged the priest to come nearer to the bed- 
side, and gasped out, “ Father—I’ve—given—you.” “Stay,” 
said the priest, anxious to have as many witnesses as possible to 
the expected statement, “I will call in the family,” and opening 
the door, he beckoned them all in. “I’ve given you,” repeated 
the old lady, with increasing difficulty, “ given—you—a great 
deal of trouble.”’ This incident may remind the reader of a passage 
in one of Lord Bolingbroke’s letters, in which, writing to a friend, 
he says,—‘“‘ I am very sorry my Lord Marlborough gives you so 
much trouble. Itis the only thing he will give you.” Cats, 
dogs, birds, and horses have been frequently remembered in 
wills. Lord Chesterfield left a sum for his cat, and Lord Eldon 
bequeathed £8 a year to his dog “ Pincher”; a lady, possessed 
of more money than sense, left an annuity of two hundred 
guineas to her parrot; and a Frenchman made a horse his 
heir, but bequeathed the horse to his nephew. Some of these 
bequests are not clearly authenticated, and it is evident that 
the accounts of Elizabeth Hunter, upon p. 195, and of Caroline 
Hunter, on p. 201, are based on a similar incident. And a 
third story, on p. 198, of a rich widow and her parrot, looks 
suspiciously like an abridged statement of the same bequest. 

The compiler, it will be seen, has managed to collect a variety 
of curious stories, which may tempt a reader to linger a little 
over his pages. The book contains a good deal he is not likely 
to read, but that it has also some features deserving of attention, 
may be judged from this notice. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

The Dublin Review. April. (Burns and Oates.)—The theological 
element is not so overpoweringly strong in the Dublin Review as in 
old days, and, for the general reader at least, the improvement is 
considerable. The articles on ‘‘ Western Sussex’? and ‘“ Methods of 
Historical Inquiry ” are both, in their respective subjects, excellent ; 
and there is some value in the essay on “The Genius of George 
Eliot;’’ though we cannot admire its somewhat turgid eloquence. In 
non-controversial theology, we may notice an ingenious speculation 
by Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, on “The Days of the Week, and the 
Week of Creation.” The Bishop adds to the now familiar conception 
of Genesis as being a “ Psalm of Creation,’ the theory that it was 
written with a special view adverse to Egyptian notions. These 
notions connected the idea of certain divinities with various days of 
the week. These days are connected in the Mosaic cosmogony with 
natural phenomena that are quite diverse. Other articles are “A 
French Study of Christian Womanhood,” ‘The ‘Corpus Missal,’ 
and its Probable Date,” a pungent essay entitled, ‘‘ Ritualism, Esti- 
mated from Within and from Without,’ “ Catholic Missions in Central 
Africa,’ and “The Russian Church: its History and Present 
Organisation.” 


Observations on the Construction of Healthy Dwellings. By Douglas 
Galton. (The Clarendon Press.)—We cannot do more than generally 
commend this book to all readers who are interested in the subject, 
or as this is too wide and, in fact, includes every one, to all who feel 
the special call of responsibility to consider it, Much of it is techni- 
cal, for Mr. Galton goes into details which only professional know- 
ledge can appreciate; but there is also much which any intelligent 
householder may read with understanding and advantage. Ile will 
learn what conditions must be realised, if his house is to be healthy, 
and will be able to have, at least, a general notion whether they are 
present where he has, or means to have, his abode. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant Allen. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Allen finds illustrations of the theory of evolution in common 
things of every-day occurrence, the tail of the bird, for instance, 
indicating the tail of the reptile from which it may be supposed to 
have descended or ascended. These illustrations he puts in very 
clear language, and in a very readable and entertaining way, making 
altogether a very amusing book, which we may read with profit, 
whether we believe in evolution or no. Will Mr. Allen, or some 
other evolutionist, tell us how it is that what may be called the 
proxime-accessits to human powers are found so scattered, and in such 
diverse, and, we may say, unexpected quarters? His social instincts 
are found most nearly paralleled in beehive and ant-hill, and his 
moral emotions, and even his conscience, in the dog. Should not these 
things be found rather in some community of baboons, the animals 
which approach most closely to his physical structure ? 

Pay-Hospitals. By Henry C. Burdett. (Churchill.) —The author 
of this work shows himself perfectly competent to deal with the sub- 
ject of the utility and precise scope of pay-hospitals. His advocacy 
of certain changes in the present mode of managing both hospitals 
and convalescent homes, is founded upon the most complete study of 
the working of existing institutions at home and abroad. He rightly 
urges the paramount importance, to hospital managers, of experience 
and co-operation. He shows the necessity of distinguishing the case 
of those patients who could pay and ought to pay something towards 
the cost of their treatment, from the case of those who may be more 
properly termed ‘“‘remunerative’’ patients. Provident dispensaries, 
like the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport, are shown to possess great 
value in certain towns, but would prove failures in the Metropolis, 
(pages 15 et seq.) The mere imposition of a small registration-fee 
is proved to be no hindrance to the admission of undeserving cases, but 
very often a bar to the participation of really deserving poor persons in 
hospital care. The astounding, but well-supported statement (p. 6) 
that ‘‘in London, at the present time, one in four of the whole popula- 
tion receives gratuitous medical advice when ill,” points to the abso- 
lute necessity which exists for hospital reform in the Metropolis. 
And the experience of Birmingham and Liverpool is quite as decisive. 
We have not space enough at our disposal to present a résumé of Mr. 
Burdett’s conclusions, nor to do even a measure of justice to the 
thoroughness of the research which has investigated the work done 
in all the pay-hospitals of the world. But we may, at least, single 
out and recommend to our readers’ attention ,the last three chapters 
(xi., xii., xiii.) of Mr. Burdett’s book. The nature of the institutions 
there discussed will be evident from the headings of these chapters, 
—namely, “‘Home Hospitals,” ‘Pay Wards and Pay Beds,” and 
“ Convalescent Hotels.” 


Beside the River. By R.S. Macquoid. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The scene of this story is laid in Belgium, and it contains some 
pleasant descriptions of country and country life there. But the 
plot isa very old one. The hero is separated from the heroine by a 
selfish and intriguing grandmother, who thinks it her grandchild’s 





LS 
first duty in life to take care of her and her cow. The hero thereupon 


marries a pretty and very foolish widow, who adores him, but for 
whom he does not care a straw, and he very soon becomes bored by 
her exuberant affection. Jeanne, the heroine, loses her grandmother, 

and is much troubled by the addresses of another suitor, who annures 
her that she is bound in law to marry him, because her grandmother 
had consented to his suit, an argument that could hardly gain affection 
even from a well-brought-up Belgian girl. Jeanne flees to some elderly 
friends, and leaves no address. Lover number one grows more and 
more bored at home, and lover number two hunts for Jeanne in the 
second volume. Both lovers discover Jeanne in the third; number one 
would have deserted his wife, if Jeanne had given him the least en- 
couragement ; and the scene of their first meeting is very simple and 
pathetic. Butthestruggle between right and wrong occupiesa good deal 
too muck of the book, and is unpleasant and rather mawkish. Jeanne 
refuses to see lover’: number two, who thereupon sends his house. 
keeper with a message. But she is a bad woman, and gives an air of 
melodrama to the book, which, without her, would have been a simple 
pastoral. In a thoroughly disagreeable scene, she, being herself in 
love with her employer, tries to persuade Jeanne to run away with 
lover number one, and afterwards attempts to murder her. The 
lover and his housekeeper then disappear from the novel on 
different sides without note or comment, Jeanne founds a hospital for 
incurables, and‘lover number one makes it up with his wife, his in- 
clination to do right being helped by Jeanne’s dignified behaviour, 
Some of the minor characters get married, and so ends our tale, 
There is pretty writing in it, here and there; but on the whole, it 
may be classed as an unnecessary novel. 


Philosophy, Historical and Critical. By André Lefévre. Translated’ 
by A. H. Keane, B.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a survey of 
the various philosophical systems, from Thales to Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer, from the point of view of an advanced Materialist, who, it 
is hardly needless to say, finds abundant matter for ridicule in Plato 
and all his intellectual kith and kin, down to his own countryman, 
Victor Cousin, whom he regards as already hopelessly out of date and 
forgotten. Socrates founded not philosophy, but metaphysical anthro- 
morphism, and was, in fact, altogether on a wrong tack. Aristotle, 
as we might have anticipated, was a stupendous, as well as a -most 
laborious genius, his chief glory having been that he was an observer 
and an experimentalist. But his logic must be held responsible for the 
development, with all its baneful consequences, of that terrible illusiow 
of the human mind, anthropomorphism. M. Lefévre often reminds. 
us of Mr. G. H. Lewes, aud, on the whole, he treats philosophy from 
the same stand-point. He accepts Comtism in its earlier stage, but 
will have nothing to do with Comte’s Humanity, and his worship of 
this “ metaphysical entity.’’? He would contemplate the universe with 
Democritus and Epicurus among the ancients, and with Diderot, 
Condorcet, and Laplace among the moderns. Like many of his school, 
he sings the praises of his Materialistic philosophy too incessantly, 
and has a profound contempt for the foolish aberrations in their 
later years of Comte and Mill, and for all, indeed, who “rebuild, 
on the pretended postulates of reason, the old (metaphysical) beliefs: 
which their logic has overthrown. Materialism, however, spite of all, 
has an assured triumph before it.’’ However, M. Lefévre’s assur- 
ance is not contagious, and seems to us rather ignorant. The book 
seems to be well translated; it is very clear and readable. 


The American View of the Copyright Question. By Richard Grant 
White. (Routledge.)—The “ American view”’ seems to us a little un- 
practical. Mr. White says in effect, “ Abolish all Copyright Acts, and 
trust the author’s property to the equitable right which declares that 
what a man has produced is his.” ‘‘ Let Parliament and Congress 
simply repeal in ten words all copyright laws, and the British 
author’s right to his book in the United States and the ‘ American’ 
author’s to his in Great Britain would be as absolute and defensible 
as Sir Edward Cunard’s is in one of his steamers, whether it be in 
New York or in Liverpool.” That sounds an heroic remedy. We 
take it that for a year or two after such repeal authors would have a 
bad time. Suppose the judge could not discern an equity right—and 
who can tell what Judges can or cannot discern ?—what then ? 


The Theory of Logic. By Carveth Read. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—aA book, this, for the thorough-going student of the art or science of 
logic, a science, indeed, so difficult, that we may be pretty sure we 
shall never hear the last word on it. Mill, Bain, Spencer, all fail, 
more or less, in the attempt to define it, and we may well agree with 
our author that a complete and exhaustive definition cannot be framed 
until the science is further advanced. The fact is, that when we 
extend logic to the various operations and products of the mind, we 
embark on a wide and perhaps a shoreless ocean, and find ourselves 
perpetually face to face with the comparatively new science of 
psychology, and all its immature speculations. So long as logic was 
narrowed down to a few general rules of deductive reasoning, it might. 
be brought within the compass of an ordinary manual, and we might. 
flatter ourselves that with a few days’ study we might make ourselves 
accomplished logicians. But as soon as we look into the pages of 
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Mill or Bain, we find ourselves plunged into metaphysics; and 
our author, in his introduction, explains to us how this resuit is, in 
fact, inevitable. Logic is, with him, ‘‘ neither an objective nor a sub- 
jective science, nor partly one and partly the other; but isa universal 
science, formulating the most general laws of correlation among 
existences, whether objective or subjective.’ Mr. Read, we doubt 
not, understands his work; he has tough material to deal with, and it 
is, we should say, only the most advanced students who will at all 
be able to follow him. For such alone, we presume, he writes. 

Our Sons and Daughters. By Ernest Legouvé. Translated by 
Emily Mills. (Remington.)—We are much obliged to Miss Mills 
for introducing to English readers these very pleasing ‘‘ Scenes and 
Sketches from Family Life.’’ The first story, “Two Diplomatic 
Mothers,” is a charming little piece of quiet humour. Two ladies— 
one French, the other English—conceive a mutual anxiety to make 
each other’s acquaintance. Each has in view the politic aim of 
getting her child taught to speak the other’s language. The intro- 
ductions are most diplomatically managed. With great joy the 
French mother hears what “she could hardly have believed of an 
Englishwoman, “that the English little girl may come and play with 
her daughter.” ‘It is so jolly for me,’ says the unconscious child, 
“for her mamma says she will only let her come, on condition of our 
always speaking French.” Other more serious matters are treated 
of, and with the best feeling and taste. The reader will not be 
entertained only, he will be interested, especially by such sound 
sense as we find in papers like “ Children and Servants.” 


Not Many Years Ago. By an Elderly Bachelor. (Remington.)— 
Taking it for granted that these “‘ Memories of My Life,’’ as they 
are called, are veritable recollections of fact, we may say that they 
are interesting. There are some curious details, for instance, of a 
rector who would have his tithes in kind. “The Miss Smiths 
wished to have the portion due to them of the potatoes taken up that 
morning,’’ was a specimen of the messages which used to come down 
from the rectory. This was one of the things which the Church of 
England has managed to survive. There is a certain pathetic interest 
in the writer’s own story, and the book, on the whole, is worth look- 
ing at. We see repeated again the curious story, which certainly 
ought to have its place in Aryan mythology, of the apprentices who 
stipulated in their indentures that they were not to have salmon 
“more than a certain number of times in the week.’’ The “ Elderly 
Bachelor” should know that a reward has been offered for the pro- 
duction of any such indentures, or evidence supporting the story, but 
has never, we think, been claimed. 

Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s. By W. Sparrow 
Simpson, D.D. (Elliot Stock.)—Dr. Simpson holds the offices of 
“Minor Canon, Librarian, Succentor, and Junior Cardinal,” in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; and it has been a labour of love with him to collect 
records and memorials of the splendid building, excelled and even 
equalled by very few churches in Europe, which was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666. Nor was the building only splendid; the 
foundation was noble, and a whole multitude of canons, major and 
minor, chantry-priests, singers, and the like, with which the scanty 
company of the present day contrasts unfavourably, dwelt under 
the shadow of the great church. There must have been at the time 
of the maximum something between five hundred and a thousand 
persons. Dr. Simpson draws with much skill the picture of this 
great ecclesiastical institution, and of its strange mixture of fervent 
piety and of what seems tous the greatest irreverence. The Cathedral 
had some famous shrines, those of St. Erkenwald and of St. Mellitus 
among them. It became in the fourteenth century the scene of a 
strange devotion to the relics of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, a not 
very reputable aspirant to the honours of canonisation. The 
Lollards’ Tower, a name often wrongly given to one of the towers of 
Lambeth, was one of its features. The outward aspect of the place, 
and the ceremonial of its worship, are excellently described in two 
chapters, entitled “A Walk Round St. Paul’s.’’ Very interesting, 
too, is the history of Paul’s Cross, which was a platform, as well as 
a pulpit. When it was first set up is not known, but it was old 
enough to have fallen into a ruinous condition in 1307, when 
Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, granted forty days’ indulgence 
to all such as should contribute to its repair. Dr. Simpson has 
given us here a book very pleasant to read, and of solid worth. 


NoveEts.—Policy and Passion. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.)—Australia is evidently already beginning to rival the 
mother-country in one branch at least of production, that of the novel. 
Policy and Passion might have been written by one of the ladies who 
handle dangerous social topics with such courage. Where it differs 
from their work, it differs for the better by a more vigorous and, we 
may say, on the whole a more wholesome treatment, and by a more 
distinct characterisation. There is no mistaking the scene of action. 
It is not one of the stories which, a few names being changed, might 
be located in any part of the world where an English-speaking race, 
is found. We should know ourselves to be in the colony of tropical 
Australia, did not the name of Leichardtsland so easily suggest that 





of Queensland. And the atmosphere of the book is somewhat tropical, 
so much so that it makes us doubt whether, if this be a true picture 
of life in those regions, the colonists of the fifth generation 
will be found to possess the same qualities as Mrs. Praed attri- 
butes to the colonists of the second; whether, in fact, they will not 
be found to be far more like Mexicans than Englishmen. The heroine 
of the book is Honoria, the daughter of the Premier of Leichardts- 
land ; the real hero, her father, a man who has made his way up to 
the top of society in the colony, but is weighted by a dark past, and 
hampered by passions which he has not learnt to control. To the colony 
and to the Premier’s house there comes from England one Hardress 
Barrington, a man who has been forced to leave the Guards. (Mrs. 
Praed seems a little confused between “the Guards” and the “ Life 
Guards.’’) Great pains have been taken with this personage, but he 
seems to us a failure. He uses a metaphysical eloquence which 
does great credit to Mrs. Praed’s cleverness, but is very much out 
of place in a ruined man of fashion. He is possessed of a strange 
mesmeric influence, which nearly enables him to work great mischief. 
And he seems to have heen as remarkable as a boy as he is asa 
man. He wept when he sawa fine landscape; he wept when he heard 
an opera. His love-affair with Honoria, and the liaison between 
the Premier and a certain Mrs. Vallancy, occupy the greater portion 
of the book. These are powerfully described, but they are not the 
best part of it. This is rather to be found in some of the minor char- 
acters, such as Lord and Lady Dolph and Agatha Ferris, and in the 
descriptions of scenery and the graphic presentments of life generally. 
Idonea. By Anne Beale. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The 
plot of this novel is chiefly concerned with the disappearance and 
ultimate discovery of one Clarinda Fairborn. To this effort of Miss 
Beale’s invention we cannot afford much praise. It seems to us to want 
probability, which is not, however, a matter of much importance ; and 
to be without sufficient interest, which is a much more serious affair. 
A much more attractive part of the tale is the love between Neville 
Fairborn and the heroine, Idonea. Idonea is the daughter of a very 
poor and very proud widow, who is compelled to take the position of 
companion to a family of nouveaux riches. This family is well drawn, 
and without the caricature which, in such a portraiture, it is not easy 
to avoid. Here, in truth, is the charm of Idonea. It is an easy, 
natural, pleasantly-written story. The development of incident has 
no very special interest, yet we read on with pleasure. The people 
we meet please us or interest us. Every one, however small the 
part that he or she plays in the little drama, is well and carefully 
drawn. The two ladies who let lodgings, for instance, are both 
characteristically described. We may say generally of Idonea that, 
without reaching any high level of literary skill, it is a thoroughly 
wholesome and readable novel.— Hy Lady Coquette. By “ Rita.’ 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—“ Yolande,” the daughter of an old 
country gentleman, is very much affronted by the censure, as she 
takes it to be, of one Denzil Charteris, who is, and yet is not, her 
lover. She vows to have vengeance on him. Before long, it 
seems possible that she has had this vengeance in a very 
unladylike way. Denzil Charteris disappears, and Yolande is 
accused of having murdered him, though there are not unreason- 
able doubts whether a girl could have thrown a full-grown man 
into a pond from which some remains, decomposed beyond all 
power of recognition, but supposed to be those of Charteris, have 
been dragged out. Then Yolande disappears, and is found after a 
while as the governess in a school. Here the fatal gift of beauty 
attracts another love, that of a neighbouring baronet, aud, as a 
necessary consequence, another hatred, that of Janet Croft, a young 
lady from whose “cold, watchful eyes” the experienced novel-reader 
justly apprehends much mischief to come. Then Denzil turns up 
again. It has been only another of his strange absences. Vengeance 
gives place to love. But there are other complications, which we need 
not follow out. These and the ending the reader may, if he please, 
discover for himself. He will discover them amid much fine-writing, 
not very pleasing in itself, but not inappropriate, perhaps, to a 
story which seems to us very far remote from the interests of 
actual life. Dumdumington Rectory. By the Author of “ Marriage 
i la Mode.’? (Remington.)—The two curates whose adventures are 
here told represent Low Church and High Church respectively. The 
first is a stupid caricature; we do not know that the second, who is 
meant as the author’s ideal, is much more attractive. Caricature, 
without any sense or humour, characterises the whole book. A short 
tale, entitled, “ Only a Love Story,” which is appended, is a little 
better. But we hope that the editors of magazines are not so sus- 
ceptible as the hero of the story. Of Ashton Hall, by O. S. Round 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), there is little to be said, except to note a 
style perbaps as cumbrous and incorrect as anything we commonly 
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BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 


CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 
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WwW. PARTRIDGE and CO.’s LIST 
S of NEW BOOKS and EDITIONS. 





~*~ Just published. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 
OURS with the BIBLE; or, the 
I | Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery 
and Knowledge. 
FROM MOSES TO JUDGES. 
By Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


ATRENGTH PERFECTED in WEAK- 
NESS. Memorials of Mary Richards. By Mrs. 
GoRDON. (E. A. H.) Cloth, 2s 6d. 


HRIST and FULL SALVATION. 
By Rev. J. B. Fiaas, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, cloth, 1s 6d. 
IGHT and REST; or, the Confessions 
of a Soul Seeking and Finding. A Book for 
Thoughtful Inquirers. Cloth, 1s 6d. 











SS a FR TET f = ro | UC 

HE HAPPINESS of FULL CON- 

SECRATION. Being -vief Memorials of 
Emmeline Duncan. Cloth, 1s. 





—— 


HE HOLY LIFE. A _ Book for 
T Christians seeking the Rest of Faith. By the 
Rev. Evan H. Hopxins, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, cloth, 1s. 

London: S. W. PartripGe and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 


HEAD MASTER. 
AME ALICE OWEN’S SCHOOL 
for BOYS, Clerkenwell, 
GOVERNORS, 
The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of BREWERS of 
the CITY of LONDON. 

The Governors will shortly proceed 
ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER. 

The School has lately been reconstructed, under a 
Scheme of the Erdowed Schools Commissioners. 
Preference will be given to Graduates of a Univer- 
sity, between the ages of 30 and 45. 

The Salary will not be less than £400 a year. 

Assistant-Masters are appointed by the Governors, 
and paid under the Trust. 

The course of Instruction in the School comprises 
such subjects as are required by the Scheme, as settled 
by the Commissioners for Endowed Schools. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applica- 
tions, with testimonials (dated since January Ist, 1880) 
before June 30th, 1881, after which day the Governors 
will proceed to the ELECTION. 

Particulars may be obtained, on written application, 


from 
WILLIAM OC. HIGGINS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Councils of University College, Liverpool, and 
of the Liverpool Royal Intirmary Scho ol of Medicine 
are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS in connection with the 
above institutions. The stipend of the Professor will 
be £400 per annum, together with a share of the fees. 
The holder of the Professorship will for the present 
be required to give instruction in Mathematics, until 
@ separate Chair of Mathematics shall have been 
endowed, He will also be expected to deliver a 
course of lectures to evening classes. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions and testimonials not later than June 20th, 1881, 
to either of.the undermentioned :— 

W. J. STEWART, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

R. CATON, M.D., 184 Abercromby Square, Liver. 


pool. 
May 18th, 1881. 


LS peg ty COLLEGE.—The office 
of PRINCIPAL will BECOME VACANT at the 
end of the present Term. The Council are prepared to 
teceive applications from gentlemen desirous of the 
appointment. Candidates must be Clergymen of the 
Church of England in Priests’ Orders, of the Degree of 
Master of Arts at least of one of the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge.—Every information may be ob- 
tained of the SECRETARY, The College, Brighton, to 
whom Testimonials must be sent on or before 
THURSDAY, June 9th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 
ANNOAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. S.W. 


JROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


PaATEN T SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





to the 




















OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 

for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 

fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 

may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 

in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


IR A. JUDD’S SCHOOL, Tonbridge. 
\) —EXAMINATION, September 20th next, SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting of exemption from Tui- 
tion Fees for Two Boys under 17, Two under 15, Two 
under 14. For oneof the Two under 15, an Exhibition 
of £40; also Three House Scholarships.—Apply to 
Rev. T. B. ROWE, M.A., Head Master, Tonbridge. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
F SHIPS.—There will bean ELECTLON to TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE NEXT ; SEWELL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £55, during stay at the School, 
and a JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP, value £50, for four 
years, to which an Exhibition of £15 may be added. 
Boys must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1881. Examination begins JUNE 15th.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
desirous of taking a limited number of pupils to 
prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 
The climate of Davos is particularly beneficial in 
cases where bracing and strengthening are needed 
before entering on harder work. 
Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 
Wadgate House, Walton, near Ipswich. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 259 Rooms and 
is ‘‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the 
largest Swimming-Baths in England is attached to the 
Hotel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. 

a es sw. B. HUNTER, M._D., &. 
Resident Physicians -7H0s, MACCALL, M.D., &c. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
— eg ae for — highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. Nebcdiiitaa 
~. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 

Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications. Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations. Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


MHROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cougb and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d and Is 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—"*Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice. In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON HOLMES, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


Wittiam S. BURTON. 


ELECTRO SPOONS and FORKS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. highest quality, 
TABLE-SPOONS and FORKS, 30s per dozen. 
DESSERT ‘ a 23 
SECOND QUALITY TABLES 
BISCUIT BOXES 




















228 4, 
233; Desserts, 17s. 
from lus 6d. 


CRUET FRAMES a 

TEA and COFFEE POTS >» 153, 

FISH CARVERS, in Cases » lés. 

ENTREE DISHES,setofFour ,, £5 10s. 

W M. Ss BURBEF O N. 
CUTLERY, Warranted. 

. per doz. per doz. 
3}-inch Ivory handles, Tables, 12s 6d. Desserts, 93 6d. 
3;-inch ,, Balance, ,, 18s 6d. i 13s 6d. 
4-inch ,, on aa 21s 0d, ae 16s Od. 
4-in. fine ,, Pe ne 32s Od. - 21s 0d. 


BURTON. 


W M. 8. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, &c. 


FENDERS FIRE-IRONS, 
STOVES. RANGES, 
GASALIERS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
LAMPS, BATHS, 
GAS and HOT-WATER WORK, 
BEDSTEADS, and BEDDING, 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON sends a 
CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It con- 


tains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

STOCK of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 

MONGERY, &e. 

39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4 NEWMAN 
STREET, &c. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Members will be held in the Reading Room on 
MONDAY, May 30th, at 3 o'clock pm. The Right 
Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON will take the 
Chair.—By order of the Committee, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

May 3rd, 1881. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MANISTY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 
William James Farrer, Esq. 
Henry Ray Freshileld, Esq. 
The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Farrer Herschel!, Q.C., M.P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
John James Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 
John Swift, Esq. 
John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 
Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Sir William Henry Walton. 
Arnold William White, Esq. 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 








Invested assets on Dec. 3lst, 1880 ...... £5,404, 488 
Income for the year 1880 ........secseeee 480,432 
Amount paid in claims to Dec. 31st last 12,642,214 
Reversionary Bonuses allotted for the 

five years ended December 31st, 

1879 reasecce G0RSER 
Aggregate Reversionary Bunuses 

hitherto allotted ............... keeneneeanas 6,198,991 


The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 
Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
uriunimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kiads. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED oe AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. . 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. ; ; i 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &e., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1881, price 2s 6a, 

A OrvittaAn’s ANSWER TO SiR GARNET WOLSELEY. 
By H. O. Arnold Forster. 3 

A REVISER ON THE NEW REVISION, By the Rey. G. 
Vance Smith, 

WHAT IS A PouND? By Herry R. Grenfell. 

ERNEST RENAN, By F. W. H. Myers. 

PAWNBROKING ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
Walter Edwards. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS. By George J. Romanes. 

SARLYLE'S “ REMINISCENCES.” By Sir Henry Taylor. 

IRELAND: (1) THE INCOMPATIBLES (concluded). By 
Matthew Arnold. (2) ‘tHe DUKE OF ARGYLL AND 
THE LAND BILL. By the Right Hoa. George Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. 

LETTER TO EDITOR FROM Sir R. SPENCER ROBINSCN. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD .— 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
Tis fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


By W. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











FRY’ S| RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A choi d CO 
COCOA | “4 most delicions end valuable article.” 
NR 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S!yyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
P C ly, 
COCOA | the cunevienee sh taneelel. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. 


Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old trish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
INDIGESTION.—How much thought kas been 
bestowed, and what voluminous treatises have been 
written, upon this universal and distressing disease, 
which is with certainty and safety dispelled without 
fear of relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, 
and tonic medicine! It acts directly on the stomach, 
liver, and bowels—then indirectly, though no less 
effectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
introducing such order throughout the entire system 
that harmony dwells between each organ and its 
functions, Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully com- 
petent to subdue the most chronic and distressing 
cases of impaired digestion and to restore the 
miserable sufferer to health, strength, aud cheerful- 
ness. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS, 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED, 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 

It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains and 
sewers, Costs 36s. y 

**One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses......The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, oue of the most valuable 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use.”* 
—British Medical Journal. : 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


(See Testimonials, ) Apply to the SECRETARY. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the origina} 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








| 

KINAHAN’S | 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
N E A V E’S INFANTS 
AND 
FOO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


LL | 


WHISKY. 











FOR 


BritisH MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





é pure Solution. . 
DINN EF OR D’S _ feritcarthumand Hendache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS,| PBBAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 289d per box. 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
«= STANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
NADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 13d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 








GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





porte MEATS; also, 








aes of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








Portes SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








YIIM 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 


Mr. ALBERT MOORE'S “ PANSIES,” an Etching by 
A. MONGIN, forms the Frontispiece of the June Number. 


Two Drawings by Mr. FE. BURNE JONES, 
« (CRUDELITAS,” and “COURTESY and FRA seit 
are reproduced in fac-simile. 


A Line Engraving, “ The END of the JOURNEY,” after 
My. P. R. MORRIS, A.R.A., completes the Full-page Illustrations. 


The Literary Portion of the Number tncludes :— 
COMPOSITION AND DECORATION. 
ART APPLIED TO TOWN SCHOOLS. 

London School Board). 
GABRIEL MAX. By J. B. Arxrnson. 
HINTS TO COLLECTORS—GEMS. 
HENRY AND ALBERT MOORE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
OUR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, &c. 


By Professor RIcHMOND. 
By E. R. Rosson (Architect to the 





26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, Vols. I, to VI. (“ Abar™ 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.1.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 


oA complete account of the country, its geography, topography, ethnology, commerce, and products, 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the names of places,’ '—Times. 


to “ Mysore"), 8vo, half-morocco, £2 2s. 


*,.* The Three remaining Volumes will be issued in July. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OP DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted wend it. 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, | BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. Dz. and H. 0. WILLS. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


WILLS’ BEST 











DR. 


all who 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 

ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SNELLING BOTTLF, HAY-FEVER. 
whieh will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. 
Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 

ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newsery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


57 Newgate Street. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG _ SOAP. 


Destroys Fleas, Cleanses the Skin, and Improves the Coat and Health of the Dog. 
IMPORTANT.— Natprre’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.’—FRranx BUCKLAND. 
Price 13. Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Grocers. 


N.B.—See that you get “NALDIRE’S” Soap. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 

1. THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION CONSIDERED IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE UNITY OF NaTuRE. By the Duke 
of Argyll. (Concluded). 

**BorcorTep.” By W. Bence Jones. 

On Some NaTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EvRo- 
PEAN Society. By Dr. Karl Hillebrand. 

nen WITH CARLYLE. By W. Knighton, 


- wr 


FERDINAND LASSALLE AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. 
By John Rae 

Tue Principles OF 89. By W.S. Lilly. 

A Last Worp on DisrakE.i. By Shirley. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD. By the Rev. 
Maccoll. 

At His Grave. By Alfred Austin. 

__STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JUNE. 
Comte’s DEFINITION OF LiFe. By Dr. Bridges. 
Tue ROYAL ACADEMY. By E. W. Gosse. 
ENGLISH Horses. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. 
THE VISIONS OF THE SANE. By Francis Galton. 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. :— 
(1.) AN IRISH CONSERVATIVE’S VIEW. By Anthony 
Traill. 
(2.) THE EMIGRATION AND WASTE LAND CLAUSES. 
By Charlotte O Brien. 
Hinpu HOUSEHOLDS. By William Knighton. 
MEN AND WOMEN: A Sequel. By Mrs. William Grey. 
ON THE POLICY OF COMMERCIAL TREATIES. By the 
Editor, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Cov ent Garden, W.C. 


M¢¢ MILLAN’S MAGAZIN 
No. 260, for JUNE, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THE PortTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chapters 55-38. 
2. SUBSCRIPTION FROM ANOTHER POINTOF VIEW. By 
Dr. Vance Smith. 
the Rev. 


3. THE RusstaN CLERGY. By 
Kaufmann. 

4. TIMOLEON. By the Archbishop of Dublin. 

5. THE IrntsH LAND Bint. By W. Bence Jones. 

6. THe Wit AND Humour OF LoRD BEACONSFIELD. 
By Walter Sydney Sichel. 

7. THe REVISION OF THE NEW 
Theodore Walrond, C.B. 

MACMILLAN and Co, London. 


ARS ASER’S MAGAZINE, 


JUNE, 1881. No. 618. New Series, No, CXXXVIIL. 
Price 2s 6d. 


NS 


Malcolm 


Moritz 


TESTAMENT. By 


CONTENTS. 
In Trust: THE Story or A Lapy anp Her Lover. 
Chap. 13. Heathcote Mountford.—l4. The Specta- 


—15. Tampering witha Lawyer. 

VERSION OF THE ENGLISH NEW 

By the Rev. Dr. Alex. Roberts. 

By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
By J. K. Laughton. 


tor’s View. 
THE REVISED 
TESTAMENT. 
A JAPANESE BRIDE. 
Our WINTER STORMS. 
CONSOLATIONS. 
MALPRACTICES AT Etections. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
In Umpria: A Stupy OF ARTISTIC PERSONALITY. 
By Vernon Lee. 
Sonnet. By W. A. Sim. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO CyPRUS IN 1395-6. 
dore Bent. 


By J. Theo- 


CONSERVATIVE TACTICS. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 
] LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1881. No. DCCLXXXVIII. Price 


23 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
THs LAND OF Knemr. Part I. The Arsinoita Nome. 
MATTIE: THE HISTORY OF AN EVENING. 
TEE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
THE PrivaTe SECRETARY.—Part VIII. 
NORWEGIAN SONNETS. By J. Logie Robertson. 
BEOLCO AND THE “‘ COMMEDIA DEL!.’ ARTE.” 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ COYA.’ 
A TALK ABOUT ODEs, 
THE SECOND STAGE OF THE LAND BILt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


7 Shilling), No. 253. 
MAGAZINE, for 


Now ready (One 


fe CORNHILL 
JUNE. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 


CONTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 16. 
Miss Tubbs’ Pets.—17. George’s Confessiou.—18. 
Fenton Folk.—19, Friends in Council. 

SPRING WANDERINGS, Ana-Capri—From Capri to 
Ischia—La Piccola Sentinella—Ischia and Furio— 
Monte Epomeo—From Ischia to Naples—Night at 
Pompeii—San Germano, 

AUTHORS FOR HIRK. 

THk ROMANCE OF A WAYSIDE WEED, 

AMONG THE DICTIONARIES. 

LOVE AND Pain. By Una Taylor. 

A Grape From A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
IJustration.) Chap. 23. The Widow's Ring.—24. 
A Change of Views.—25. In Quarantine.—26. A 
Change of Patients. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and ali other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


1, 
*TWIXT GREEK and TURK;; or, Jottings 


during a Journey through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, in the Autumn 
of 1880. By M. VALENTINE CuIROL. With Frontispiece and Map. Post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 
; 2. 
NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY. 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Miss Taacx- 


ERAY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Being the New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” 


3. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


West’s Colonial Experiences. By A. C. Grant. Originally published in 
Blackwood's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


4, 
VALLOMBROSA. By W. W. Srory, Author 


of “Roba di Roma,” “ Graffiti D’Italia,” &e. Reprinted from Blackwood's 
Magazine. Post Svo, 53. 

5 

D 


SECOND EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gornon 


CummMinG, Author of ‘From the Hebrides to the Himulayas.’? New Edition. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map, price 253, 


“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign talk ani travel."—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“The author carries her readers with her through minya qaiint and pic- 
turesque scene of native life, with the ever-varying and beautiful background of 
sea coast, or forest, or river bank, aud enables them to realise her keen sense of 
enjoyment in it all."—Athenwum. 

“Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss Bird are, perhaps, the most delightful lady 
travellers of the day.”"—Liverpool Mail. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 


CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 vols. 8v0, with Portrait, Maps, and 
Plans, price 36s. 

“ An interesting and graphic description of a varied and notable career.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The simple, self-denying, friend-helping. brave, patriotic soldier stands pro- 
claimed in every line of General Shadwell’s admirable memoir,”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

«The writer’s style is uniformly clear and easy. He gives very lucid accounts 
of individual military operations, such as the relief of Lucknow ; and his pictures 
of the more complicated campaigns—the pacitication of Oudh and Rohileund, for 
example—leave a vivid impression on tue reader's mind,”"—Sl. Jumes’s Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


Each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, bound ia Cloth, 





ADAM BEDE. By GEorGE ELIOT. Illus‘rated, 3s 6d. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. By GreorGe Exntor. ISilustrated, 3s 62. 

SILAS MARNER, By GEORGE ELIOT. Illustrated, 2s 6d. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. By GeorGe ELior. Illustrated, 3s. 

FELIX HOLT. By GeorGE ELIOT. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT. With Frontispiece, 33 6d. 

MIDDLEMARCH, By GeorGe Exi0T. With Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 

DANIEL DERONDA. By GEoRGEELIOT. With Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 

TROUB LESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B, WALrorD, Third Edition, 6s. 

COUSINS. By L. B. WALFORD, Fourth Edition, 6s. 

PAULINE, By L. B. WALFORD. Fifth Edition, 6s, 

Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By L. B. WALrorp. Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By SAMUEL WARREN. Illustrated, 5s. 

DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By SAMUEL WARREN. 3: 6d. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By General Sir E. B, HAMLEY, 2s 6d. 

LINDA TRESSEL. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 

NINA BALATKA. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 

FAIR to SEE. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 6s. 

MINE is THINE, A Novel. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 6s. 

The MAID of SKER. By R. D. BLAcKMoR®. Seventh Eiition, 7s 64. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. By MicHagL Scott. New Edition, Illustrated, 5s; 
Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 

The CRUISE of the‘ MIDGE.’ By MicHAEL ScorT. 2s 6d. 

The STORY of VALENTINE, and his BROTHER. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 5s, 

KATIE STEWART. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Boards, 2s 6d. 

JOHN : a Love Story. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2s 6d. 

REATA: WHAT'S ina NAME. By E. D. Gerarp. New Edition, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, the Youngest of Three 
Brothers. Third Edition, 6s. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. By JULIAN STURGIS. 3s 6d. 

GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. A Tale. By Major-General W.G, HAMLEY. Cheap 
Edition, 3s 6d. 


New 


TALES from * BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


In 24 Shilling Parts, each com- 
plete in itself, or bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








$$$ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S List. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY 


Mr. ee on “Christ’s Prophecies of His Own 


Rev. S. Cox, on “‘ The Sin unto Death,” 

Professor Wace, on ‘‘ Promises of Reward in the Gospel,” 

Dr. Matheson, on ‘‘ The Historical Christ of St. Paul.” , 
Appear in tke 


EXPOSITOR for JUNE. 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. Crown 8yo, 23 6d, cloth. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D, 
LECTURES on BIBLE REVISION. By Samuel Newth, 


— gg Member sd _ ~~ Testament Revision Company ith an 

ppendix, containing the Prefaces to the Chief Histori itions 

English Bible. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. i Oe As ae 
AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

REV. JOSEPH COOK’S BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES, 


With Preludes on Current Events. Complete in 8 vols., price 1s 6: 
viz. 1. Biology; 2. Transcendentalism; 3. Oithednay: 4. Caine 
5. Heredity ; 6. Marriage ; 7. Labour; 8. Socialism. sis 

HOW INDIA was WON by ENGLAND under CLIvg 
and HASTINGS. With a Chapter on Afghanistan. By the Ray, Bourcuier 
Wrey Savive, M.A., Rector of Shillingford. Crown 8vo, 53, with Twelve. 
Illustrations and Coloured Map. 

The CHRISTIAN’S PLEA against MODERN UNBELIEF, 
A Handbook of Christian Evidence prepared at the request of the Christian 
Evidence Society. By the Rev. R. A. REpForpD, M.A., LL.B., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics, New College, London. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. A Review of Current Theories 
concerning Atoms, Apes, and Men. By SaAMoEL WarInweicur, D.D., Author 
of * The Modern Avernus,” “ Christian Certainty, &e. Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 

The CHIEF END of REVELATION. By Professor A. B.. 
Bruce, D.D., Author of ‘The Training of the Twelve,” © The Humiliation of 
Christ,” &e. Now ready, crown 8yo, price 6s. 

CONTENTS :—1. Misconceptions. 2, The True Conception of Revelation. 3. The 
Method of Revelation. 4. The Function of Miracle in Revelation. 5. The Function 
of Prophecy in Revelation. 6. The Doctrinal Significance of Revelation. 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ EXPOSITOR,” 


EXPOSITORY ESSAYS and DISCOURSES. By S. Cox. 
args crown 8vo., 8s 6d. 


An EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. Fourth Edition, 8s 6d, 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. Second Edition, 8s 6d. 


“‘The production of a thoughtful, learned, and liberal-minded man. Mr. Cox's 
volume is full of valuable matter, well thought out and lucidly expressed.”"— 
Spectator 


NOTICE.—The Subscription Edition of Dr. Stoughton’s 
HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND is now ready, in6 vols. crown 8vo; 
cloth, and will be supplied for 27s 6d by any Bookseller if paid for by 3ist 
inst., after which date the price will be raised to 45s. 

‘““A markedly fair, charitable, and large-miaded history,” —Guardian. 


Price 1s, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





TOTICE.—OSLER’S CHINA and GLASS. 
N n 








NOtICE—OSLER'S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending 
into Newman Street, are NOW OPEN. 





| ete OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT | tor 
N MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
= MANUFACTORY, BROAD 
te 


— OSLER’S 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ 











NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DOULTON WAR E. 


As inferior Imitations of their Celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the Public that their ART 
PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed Stamp, with the Name in full, ‘*‘ DOULTON, 
LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 





i ingen CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
OFFIcEs—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, F.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fuly subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. Robert Morley, Esq. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. Alderman G.S. No:tage, 
Hon, Reginald Capel. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 
Spencer Gore, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq. W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq.. C.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq, 
General Manager—L. C. Phillips, 
This Company insures alm»st every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 











lata CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
OC A S E §S N DIN 


for BT 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Welhngton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


G. 


SHORTHAND CLASS for WOMEN is being formed, 
L at the Office of the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 
22 Berners Street, W. 
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THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 30th. 
Price 28s. 
CoNTENTS. 


Romans—E. H. Girrorp, D.D., Hon. Canon of Worcester, and 
Rector of Much Hadham. 

Corinthians—T. S. Evans, Canon of Durham, and Professor of 
Greek in Durham University. J. WAITE, M.A., Vicar of Norham, Northum- 
berland. 

Galatians—J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon—Rev. F. MeEyYRICcK, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector of 


Blickling with Erpingham. Ww. ALEXANDER, D,D., Bisbop of Derry. JOHN 
GwyNy, B.D., Dean of Raphoe. 
Pastoral Epistles—Joun Jackson, D.D., Bishop of London. Rev. 


HENRY WACE, M.A, 


*,* The Preface of the REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT, just 
published, is marked by a striking Omission, It makes no allusion to the fact, 
which was well known to some at least of those engaged in the work, that The 
SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY, commenced in 1864 (nearly seven years before the 
Revised Verrion), had for its primary object a revision and correction of all in- 
correct or doubtful passages, in FOOTNOTES, so as not to interfere with the text of 
the A.V., which is printed unaltered. Such notes will be found throughout the 
nine volumes of ‘‘ The Speaker's Commentary ™ a'ready published. 


EXTRACT from the PREFACE to the SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 

**TheCommittee appointed to lay down the plan of this work were called upon, 
in the first place, to consider the important question, which has since received a 
much fuller discussion, whether any uiterations should be made in the Authorised 
English Version, It was decided to reprint that version, without alteration, 
from the Edition of 1611, but to supply in the Notes amended translations of all 
passages proved to be incorrect. It was thought that in this way might be recon- 
ciled the claims of accuracy and truth with that devout reverence which has 
made the present Text of the English Bible so dear to all Christians that speak 
the English tongue,”’ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THIRD EDITION OF MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S 
POLITICAL HANDBOOKS. 





“ Amcst useful tock to any one and every one engaged in politics, or likely to 
make politics a study.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


A 
HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY, 
With the Arguments on Either Side. 
By SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 
Third Edition, next week, 8vo, 53. 

New Svcbsects.— ‘The THREE F’S,’ LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
LONDON MUNICIPAL REFORM, BUSINESS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
DISFRANCHISEMENT, &e. 

The whote carefully Revised and Enlarged. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘* The plan of Mr. Buxton's little book, a worthy 
successor to his father’s manual, is a ratioual and useful one...... It appears to us as 
likely to put matters of thought into the heads of those who are accustomed to 
follow party cries without thiuking.” 

The Spectator says :—‘* The work appears to us to ave been done in a very neat 
and workmanlike manner...... It is a very thoughtful handbook.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 


In his Address at the London University on Presentation Day, EArt 
GRANVILLE said:—“I am also greatly pleased that a Deaf and 
Dumb gentleman trained by the Rev. Thomas Arnold, of North- 
ampton, has passed the matriculation examination,” 


Now ready, crown 4to, price 15s. 

A METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
DEAF AND DUMB SPEECH. 
Lip-Reading and Language. 

With Illustrations and Exercises, 


BY THOMAS ARNOLD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MOLLY BAWN.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MOLLY BAWN,” “ PHYLLIS,” “ BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS, ”&c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO’S 


NEW LIST. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The CREED of SCIENCE, Renicrovs, 


MORAL, and SOCIAL. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Author of “ Idealism - 
an Essay Metaphysical and Critical.”” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


ILLUSIONS: a_ Psychological Study. 
JAMES SULLY, Author of * Sensation and Intuition,” &c, 
*,* Vol. XXXIV. of ‘The International Scientific Series.’ 


By 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s 62. 


GLEANINGS from the DESERT of ARABIA. 


By the late Major R. D. UpTon, Author of “Newmarket and Arabia,” &e. 


The Pulpit Commentary, New Volume, 


NUMBERS. By the Rev. R. Winrersoruam, 


LL.B. With Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S-. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an [atroduction by the: 
Rey. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Price lis, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HENRI PERREYVE, and his COUNSELS 


to the SICK. By KATHLEEN O'Mkara, Author of “ Frederic Ozanam: h's 
Life and Works,” &e. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY, 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Epwakp Dowpen, Author of “Shakespeare, his Mind and Art.” 


Portrait etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
8vo, limp parchment-antique, price 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


Edited by 
With a 
Elzevir 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The HOUSE of ATREUS; 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of /Escbylus, 
English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 


being the 


Trausiated into 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The INFERNO of DANTE 
Translated by WARBURTON PIKE. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
TRANSLATIONS from DANTE, PETRARCH, MICHAEL. 


ANGELO, and VITfORLA COLONNA. Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 7s 64. 


ALIGHIERI. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


T , 46 > TIVITY a . . - 
The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS. Translated 
from Euripides; with New Poems. By A. Mary F. Rosryson, Author of 
“A Handful of Honeysuckle,” &c. 
“ Miss Robinson has cwrried through, with a due admixture of faithfulness 
and poetical fire, her clever version of one of the most elaborate dramas of 
* Euripides.’ ’’—Academy. 


Second Edition, small crown Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD'S MONUMENT. By the 


Hon, RopEN NOEL. 
““We do not know where, in all the range of English poetry, to look for so 


forcible an expression of utter grief as is presented in some of the poems.’’— 
Scotsman. 

“Mr. Noel’s poetry is always well worth reading. 
known as he ought to be.” —Westmiuster Review. 


He is not nearly as well 


Small crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 


SANSKRIT and its KINDRED LITERATURES - 


Studies in Comparative Mythology. By Lavra ELIzaBETH Poor. 


Demy &vo, cloth, price 2s. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION in a SAXON 


TOWN. By H.M. Ferxin. Published for the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


OUTLINE LESSONS on MORALS. 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


By 
NEW HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer LonspDAte. 

TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN. A Book for Soldiers 


and Sailors. By the late CuarLes KrnGsuey. 
An INLAND VOYAGE. By R. L. Srevenson. 
TRAVELS with a DONKEY. 
A NOOK in the APENNINES. 


NOTES of TRAVEL. Being Extracts from the Journals of 
Count Von Moltke. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Count Von Motrxe, Trans- 


lated by Roprna NAPIER. 


By R. L. Srevenson. 


By Leaver Scort. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE — 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1881. 
. Kirn ann Kr. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD 
AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
3. THE First oF May. 
4, Lorp BrovGHam’s EccEentTRICITIES. 
5. THE GROAN OF A PHILISTINE. 
6. AraB Humovr.—II. Wine-Bibbing 
* cisms. 
7. MERE CHATTER. 
8. RICHELIEU. 
9. ComME AND GONE. 
10, Two RivaL TRAGEDY QUE 
1l. THE Freres. By Mrs. eae: 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
Street. 


Ina low han. 


The DAY after DEATH; Or, the 
Future Life Revealed by Science. By Lovis 
Fieurer, Author of “‘The World before the 
Deluge.”’ A New Edition. In crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington 
scion 


woe 


and Witti- 


(Continued.) 
New Burlington 


Now ready, 2 2 vols. : with Illustrations, 2is. 


Life in Western India. By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia,” &c. 
HUBST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of * My Little Lady.’’ 2 vols. 
The Future Marquis. 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


CraAIK. 3 vols. 
Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


Love-Knots. By the Author of 


**Ursuta’s Lovr-STory,”’ &e. 


Cheap Edition of Lord Bracken- 


BURY. By AMELIA B. Epwarps, 5s, bound. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


At all the Libraries. 

TPYHE ROSE of VENICE. A Novel 
relating to the Council of Ten in the Venetian 
Republic. By S. CHRISTOPHER. “It is written with 
taste and foeling.”"—Daily Chronicle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 
N IDDLE-CLASS E DL C: ATION in 
ENGLAND; its Influence on Commercial 
Pursuits: an Essay, by Acnres Amy BcLiry. 
Manchester: T. J. Day, 53 Market 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


9 
3 Vols, 


Now ready, pric e ¢ 


Street. 


»st Svo, price 2 
HE FU NCT IONS of "the BRAIN 
A Popular Essay, by Jurivus AttHaus, M.D. 
With 4 Illustrations (one coloured. 
London : Lonemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


I 


this Disease. 
F.C.S., &c., 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


NGLO-AMERICAN | METHOD; 

or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write,a 1d Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J, DE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
I ondon : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Fifteenth Edition, cis to 100 pages, post free, 1s. 
OW to INVEST. No one should 
} invest either ane or small sums without first 
reading this work. ‘‘ More valuable than ever.’’— 
Vide Public Press. 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.GS.. 
St. Helen's, London. 


[ ORD SHAFTESBURY and 
4 CHARITY 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on eg only Successful Method of Curing 
By RoperT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S. is; 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 





30 Great 


ORGANISATION.—See ‘Chilled 

Charity” in SOCIAL NOTES, for May 27th, 1881, 
which also contains “ History of Factory Leg islution,” 
by G. Howell; ‘‘ Domestic Economy eeaeena” by 
the Rev. Newton Price; and other articles. Every 
Friday, 1d; monthly, 6d; yearly, post free, 6s 6d. 

WYMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 


fNHE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL for 
1881.—See the BUILDER (44, by post 44¢) ; 
Views of Christ Church, Zanzibar; Santa Maria, 
Belem; Reredos, Dover—New Casual Wards—A 
Country Residence, and a Secrétaire—Sculpture, 
Royal Academy—Educational Books—Furniture at 
Albeit Hall—The Railway Companies ~Mils an—Paris 
Salon, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





ns 


PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. 


; By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





Now ready, 8vo, 183. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1880, 
NEW SERIES. 
(All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1879, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


CHEAP SECOND- HAND BOOKS. 


A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 
Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale at Greatly Reduced | 


may be had.) 


Pall Mall, London; and the other Proprietors. 


Prices is now ready, and may be had on application. This Catalogue contains 


McCarthy's History of Our Own Times; Miss Bird’s Japan; Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce, Vol. I.; Ninglake’s Crimea, New Vol.; The Manifold Witness 


for Christ, by Canon Barry; The Flight of the * Lapwing, 
by Gs as Guicot in Private Life; 
America; Low's Soldieis of the Victorian Age ; 
of Sir 
White Wings, by William Black; and more than One Thousand other Recent 


by Captain Shore ; 

Gallenga’s South 
Ballads; The Life 
Mary Marston, by George MacDonald; 


Borneo, Burbidge ; 
Tennyson's 


James Outram; Endymion; 


Works, in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction. 
MUDIE'S SELECT . LIBRARY ( a NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 











COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantage of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 


Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 
open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the foregoing, 
together with 6 vols. delivered free from the ne 
TADPAary ..5 s08 eve ae. womens 


Three Guineas 
per Annum. 


Two Guineas 


Subscription for Club Membership only... 0... se see oe per Annum. 


From 
One Guinea 


Subscription to the Circulating Library only... ... 
per Annum. 


3 
- 
( 
i 
( 
“¢ 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to 

fr. CHARLES ALLEN, 

GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW BOND STREET. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING “AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Veus in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS AND TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown Svo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET of the WORLD for 
TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. Py MICHAEL G, 
MULMALL, F.S.S., Author of ‘‘ The Progress of the 
World,” * Republics of the River Plate,”’ &c. 

It is certainly as important fcr us to know every 
ten years the progress made by nations in the various 
pranches of industry end finances, as to take a census 
of their population. The task is comparatively easy, 
gince it reduces itself to a careful comparison of the 
statistics relative to commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, revenue, and public debt,as exposed in the 27 
tables on which the present work is constructed. The 
diagrams show at 2 glance the result of the said tables 
confined to the nations of Christendom—that is, 
Europe, America, and the Colonies of Great Britain. 
—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 





Super-royal 8vo, with 8 Coloured Maps, 21s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS INDICUS. 
Being a List, Alphabetically Arranged, of the 
Principal Places in Ler Imperial Majesty's Indian 
Empire, with Notes and Statements, Statistical, 
Political, and Descriptive, of the several Pro- 
vinces and Administrations of the Empire, the 
Native States, independent and feudatory attached 
to, and in political relationship with each; and 
other information relating to India and the East. 
By J. FREDERICK BANetss, Surveyor and Chief 
Draughtsman in the Geographical Branch of the 
Survey of India. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


GUIDE to HAMPSHIRE. by G. 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With Map, and a Plan 
of Winchester Cathedral. Forming a New Volume 
of Stanford's Two-Shilliog Tourists’ Guides. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

GUIDE to SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. 
N. WortH, F.G.S., &. With Map, and a Plan 
of Wells Cathedral. Ferming a New Volume of 
Stanford's Two-Shilling Tourists’ Guides. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, 2s. 


TOURISTS GUIDE THROUGH 
LONDON : Comprising Historical Summary and 
Notices of the Principal Objects of Interest which 
may be Visited during a few days’ Residence. 
With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, 
Railway Stations, Churches, Exhibitions, and 
other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer, 
By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A., Author 
of “ Round About London,” ‘In and Out of Lon- 
don,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo, with 17 Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


The TOWN, COLLEGE, and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD of MARLBOROUGH. By F. 
EpwarD Hvuimg, F.LS. F.SA., Author of 
“Familiar Wild Flowers,’ ‘*Art Teaching,” 
“The Principles of Ornamental Art,” &c. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By CHARLOTTE M. 
MASON, Authoress of ‘*‘I'he Forty Shires, their 
History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” Post 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 

BOOK I.. FOR STANDSRD ILI. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 124 
pages, 1s. Very simple Reading Lessons upon 
the lines laid down by the Code of 1879, An 
effort is made to treat the snbject with the sort of 
sympathetic interest and freshness which should 
attract children to a new study. 

BOOK III., FOR STANDARD IV. 

The COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Illustrated by Maps 
ona uniform Seale. 3515 pages, 2s 3d. 

A Notice of the general aspect of each County ; 
Interesting Reading Lessons on the Aspect, Industries, 
and History of the several Counties, This book is 
Offered for Standard 1V. because the Geography of 
England embraces such various knowledge that it 
appeers to be a subject more fitted for the intelligence 
of children of ten and eleven, than for the younger 
children in Standard III. It is hoped that Teachers 
May welcome this litile variety in the Cour:e of 
Lessons for Standards IIl. and 1V. Classes whicb 
have been examined upon ‘‘ England” in Standard 
ILI. may use this Heading Book with advantage for 
Standard 1V. The Lessons are upon new lines, and 
will be fe und to possess the attractive interest of a 
fresh subject of study, while tendiug to fix what the 
children already know. 


Second Edition, Jarge post vo, with Illustrations, 


and 21 Maps, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITI- 
CAL, and DESCRIPTIVE GEUGRAPHY. By 
KriTH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Editor of the 
« Africa” Volume in ‘‘ Stanford's Compendium of 
Geography and Travel ;” late Leader of the Roya! 
Geographical Society's Eust Atrican Expedition. 

Second Ecition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in 
Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young 
Wemen Ed.ted by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPs, 
M.A., Prine‘pal of Wtitelancs Cullege. 





TOURISTS GUIDES. 
STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Channel Islands. By B. Crarke. London (Tourists’ Guide Through). 
Cornwall By W. H. Tarceizas } By the Rev. W. J. Lortig, B.A., F.S.A. 

1. .H. TREGELLAS. R By tl ' 
Derbyshire. By J. C. Cox. | Lond im Cound Shon t) y the Rev 
Devon, North. By R. N. Wortu,F.G.S. Norfolk. By Watrer Rye. 

Devon, South. By R. N. Wortu,F.G.S. Somersetshire. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. 
uinpaaed ia SueYolusaect. nA Surrey. By GP. Bavas, PGS. 

: ee ussey, By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
lish Lak . By HI. Jex- ; nee 
— ee J ” Yorkshire, North and East Ridings. 

Hampshire. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S nites eninge 

. ae "Yorkshire, West Riding. By G. P. 
Kent. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. | Bgvavn, F.G.S. . 8 y 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 





‘These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without any feeling of 
inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instruc- 
tions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, and 
antiquarian information as cin be conveniently devoured on the spot—amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all 
but specialists. The authors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their 
respective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We should think these 
portable and carefully written County Guide-books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled 
to consider the question of expense, but to those—and they are many—who object to the constant irritation 
of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burden inthe hand, and cannot be put into any reasonable 
pocket.’”’—Times. 
ia. For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford 
has estimated the situation correctly, and, as faras we can judge, has made most creditable provision. 
Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type though 
closely printed is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case.’’— 
Saturday Review. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Views. 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s. 0r, in Four Sections, separately, 


KESWICK; WINDERMERE and LANGDALE; CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and 
WASTWATER; GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
Paper covers, Is 6d each. 

‘* The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It would seem that whenever 
a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it......The result of 
his labour is apparent on every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are 
good ; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from 
almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the traveller is dirscted over mouatain- 
paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valieys and across desolate moors.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and NEIGHBOUR- 


NORTH WALES. (6s 6d.. Or, in Five Sections, separately, viz. :— 
CHESTER; LLANDUDNO; BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON; DOLGELLY 
and BALA; ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN. 


Paper Covers, 1s 6d each. 

“This new Guide to North Wales is marked by the same conscientiousness, clearness, and minute detail 
which have rendered his previous works so valuable to the tourist. Every inch of the ground described 
has been gone over by himself; he has taken equal pains to master all the aspects of his subject as im 
previous cases, he displays the same keen perception of the beauties that ought to be attended to, and he 
shows himself to be quite as delightful and sympathetic a companion as ever. As in former guide-books by 
the same author, the directions are so clear as to be unmistakable to the meanest capacity, and whoever 
goes over the ground in the genial and intelligent compasay of Mr. Jenkinson will return home not only a 
wiser and a stronger man, but will have become master of an experience that will be to him a joy for ever.” 
—-Times, 


The ISLE of MAN. 5s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. 5s. 


“Mr. Jenkinson has already proved himself possessed of a rare faculty for the work of guide-book making. 
The handy volume before us is quite equal to those previously published; it is evidently the result of con- 
scientious work and minute painstaking; the author has gone over all the ground described, and made 
himself acquainted with all the historical and antiquarian knowledge which adds interest to the various 
places referred to. Altogether, the ‘Guide to the Isle of Wight’ is a thoroughly good and, we believe, 
trustworthy one, and while it deserves the title ‘ practical,’ and will be of the greatest use to the visitor, the 
general reader might read it through with interest and profit.’’—Nature, 


- JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Views. 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper cover, Is 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and NEIGHBOUR- 


OD. Paper cover, 23. 


NORTH WALES. Paper cover, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


_ “The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited every place 
described, and travelled by every route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
Wrong, and his advice as to what to sce and what to avoid is always worth attention.” —Academy. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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ALLEN AND 


HANBURYS 


/ 


“ PERFECTED” 


COD-LIV 


This COD-LIVER OIL is Manufactured at Allen 
prepared by an altogether 


ER OIL. 


and Hanburys’ Own Factory in Norway. 
New and Special Process. 


It is 


The following Important Advantages are claimed for it, viz., that— 
Tt is free from nauseous taste and smell; it does not produce offensive eructations or sickness; it is consequently digested without 
inconvenience, and can be taken by many who cannot bear ordinary Cod-Liver Oil, even of the finest quality; it presents all the 
medicinal and nutritive qualities of the remedy in their highest degree of excellence. 


In order to appreciate these Advantages, THE “ PERFECTED” COD-LIVER OIL must be taken. 





THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Dec. 13th, 1879. | 
Instead of taking an ordinary Cod-Liver Oil, and attempting to disguise its | 
flavour by all sorts of devices and mixtures, they (ALLEN and HANBURYS) have | 
studied anew the processes of manufacture of Cod-Liver Oil, for which they have | 
always had a great reputation ; and, as a result of this study, they have produced | 
a Cod-Liver Oil which is so delicate in flavour as to be free from all the usual 
mauseous properties of fish-oil, and has almost the delicacy of salad oil. We con- 
gratulate Messrs. ALLEN and HANBURYS on kaviog realised a pharmaceutical 
progress on the best lines of advance. 


THE LANCET, Oct. 18th, 1879. 

Messrs, ALLEN and HANBURYs have as nearly as possible succeeded in depriving 
‘Ced-Liver Oil of its nauseating sme}! and taste. They present in their “* Perfécted " 
article the Oil in a beautifully bright and but very little coloured state. Many 
persons to whom the taste of the Oil has hitherto boen an obstacle will doubtless 
be able to take it. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, Dec. 15th, 1879. 

It is a pleasure to meet with so excellent a preparation as this ‘‘ Perfécted" 
Cod-Liver Oi]. Limpid, delicate, free from disagreeable flavour, and admirably 
refined by a new and improved process, the “ Perfécted " Cod.Liver Oil of ALLEN 
and HANBuRYS will henceforth take its place as a pharmaceutical product which 
is in its way unrivalled. 





THE MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR, Oct. 22nd, 1879. 
seine Having personally tested it, and having, moreover, given it to delicate 
patients, we think the most fastidious will not object to take it on the score of 
taste, and no nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed. 


THE PRACTITIONER, Jan., 18380. 
ae Itis a great boon to get such oil as the present, We have tried it, and 
find that it is exceedingly bland to the taste, and cau3es no eructations or nausea 
afterwards. It well deserves the name of “ Perfécted.” 


(See alsoTHE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Oct. 4th, 1879) 

Dr. DoBELL writes :—‘‘I must not miss this opportunity of commending the 
*Perfécted ’ Cod-Liver Oil lately introduced by Messrs. ALLENand HANBuRYS. It 
is so pure and tasteless that, when oil will agree at all, this is sure to do so.”’— 
“On Loss of Weight, Blood-Spitting, and Lung Disease’ (New Edition). By 
Horace DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal Hospital 


| for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 





All who have difficulty in taking Cod-Liver Oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED 
OIL, and decline Cheap Substitutes. 


None can possibly be genuine that does not bear Allen 


and Hanburys’ Fac-simiie Signature across the Label. 


Sold ONLY in Imperial Quarter-pints, 1s 4d; Half-pints, 2s 61; Pints, 4s 94; and Quarts, 9s; capsuled, and bearing Allen 
and Hanburys’ Signature and Trade-mark, a Plough. Of all Chemists. 





A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


TONGA, 


NEURALGIA. 





TONGA is the name given to a remarkable remedy for Neuralgia. The drug | 
‘was first introduced to us during the summer of 1879. On submitting it to a 
trial, it was at once found by competent medical authoritiés to possess extra- 
ordinary power in relieving Neuralgic pains. The following extracts from papers 
in the Lancet, written by eminent medical men, will sufficiently testify to the 
great value of this remedy :— 


“*A woman, aged twenty-three, had suffered for fourteen days from severe 
neuralgia of the infra-orbital and great occipital nerves. She had four severe 
paroxysms in the day, lasting from half-an-hour to an hour and a half. Many of 
iher teeth were bad. Three doses cured her. 

**A woman suffered from neuralgia in the left great occipital nerve. Four 
half-drachm doses cured her. 


** A man, aged twenty-five, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral 
neuralgia in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose 
thrice daily cured him in three days. : 


“*A woman, aged twenty, for ten days had suffered from severe neuralgia in 
the first and third branch of the fifth nerve. She had daily about five paroxysms, | 
= lasting from one to two hours. A drachm thrice daily cured her in three 
-days. 


“A girl, aged eighteen, suffered from severe toothache and severe neuralgia 
along the lower jaw, and in front and behind the ear, Half a drachm cured the 
neuralgia in twenty-four hours. 


** This remedy, whilst apparently highly useful in neuralgis, produces no toxic 
symptoms.’—From a Paper by SYDNEY RING&R, M.D., and WILLIAM MURREL, 
M.D., M.B.C.P., in the Lancet, March 6th, 1880. 


**The results obtained from Tonga, by Dre. Ringer and Murrel, fully coincide 
with mine. I have notes of cases of brainand kidney disease in which Tonga 
alone succeeded in removing pain. All cases of neuralgia (supra and infra 
orbital branches of the fifth nerve), with swelling of the temporal veins during 
the attack, were benefited."—From a Paper by C. BADER, Exsq., Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, in the Lancet, March 20th, 1880. 





‘Ww. H. ——, aged thirty-one, had been suffering from most severe neuralgia 
for nearly ten days. The teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, were in a very 
decayed condition. One teaspoonful of Tonga was ordered to be taken every six 
} ooaigg till the pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth 

ose. 

** A woman, aged twenty-nine, in a very weak, anemic state, with inflamed 
axillary glands, had suffered from supra-orbital neuralgia for six or seven days. 
She was ordered one teaspoonful three times a day. The paroxysms ceased, and 
did not return, after the fifth dose had been taken. 

“Wm. P—, aged thirty-two, had suffered greatly from neuralgia for nearly 
two years. He was ordered one teaspoonful in water three timesa day. The 
pain very much decreased after the fourth dose, and entirely ceased after the 
sixth dose had been taken. In my case-bvok I find the following note on April 
15th on this case :—‘ Had another bad attack, though less severe than the last. 
The neuralgic pain entirely disappeared after the third dogp.’’”’—From a Paper 
by W. J. H. Lusu, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., M.R.C.S.E,, &c., the Lancet, May 29th, 1880. 

“Invaluable in facial neuralgia.’’—Medical Press and Circular, Dec. 29th, 1830. 

We have also had further overwhelming testimony, both from the medical pro- 


fession and the public, of the remarkable efficacy of Tonga. It is, in short, what 
| it professes to be, “‘ A specific for neuralgia.” is 
aptain H. Pappon, Hounslow, writes to —. Esq., Bickley :—‘‘ Some time ago, 


you very kindly gave me a remedy for se (Tonga), and I have intended to 
write to you as to its value, and now do so It stopped an attack of neuralgia, to 
my astonishment, when in full progress, and is the only remedy I have ever tried 
that would do it.”’—(Signed), H. Pappon. . 

G. W. Wiener, Esq., F.1.C., F.0.8., writes :—* Gentlemen, I have tried Tonga 
myself for neuralgia and acute rheumatism, with perfect success in each case. 
have given it away in fourteen other cases, and have inquired carefully as to the 
results. It has succeeded in every case, and a third dose has but seldom been 
required.’’—(Signed), G. W. WIGNER. 





Tonaa, unlike opinm and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific 
action on the nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or 
other organs. 





Dose: From half to one teaspoonfal in water, three times a day. Relief 
generally follows the third or fourth dose. N.B.—No ill-effects follow from 
larger doses. 





‘TONGA is sold only in Bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, and may be obtained through any Chemist; or from us, the Sole 


Consignees and 


Manufacturers, 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Agents for Calcutta.—_SMITH, STANISTREET, and CO. 

»» » Bombay.—TREACHER and CO. 

ss 9» Oeylon.—J. MAITLAND and CO., Colombo. 
Canada.—H. SUGDEN EVANS and CO., Montreal. 


” ” 


Agents for U.S. of America—W. H. SCHIEFFELIN and CO., New York. 
-— 2 ermany and Austria.—%. MERCK, Darmstadt. 
» » Portugal.—J. A. GUBIAN, Oporto. 
»  Switzerland.—ED. SCHAER, Apoth-z-Ham merstein, Zurich. 
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